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[The following article was fent to out publifber, and as it feems to 
be written with /pirit and candour, we foall infert it verbatim.) 


Articte I, 


The Hiftory of Scotland, during the reigns of Queen Mary and of 
King James V1. till his acceffion to the crown of England. With 
a review of the Scotch biffory previous to that period; and an ap- 
penuix containing original papers. In tao volumes. By William 
Robertfon, D. D. gto. Price tl. 1s. © Millar. 


E carmot but congratulate the publick on fome late ex- 
ertions of hiftorical genius that have appeared. This 

{pecies of compofition had been fo much negle&ed in Britaing 
that we found it difficult to difpute the prize with fome of our 
neighbouring countries. A bare regiiter of paft tranfactions, 
unconnected by principles or caufes, and unadorned with any 
elegance, deferves not the name ofhiftory. An hiftorian is one, 
who, taking for his fubje€t events of importance and dignity, 
traces them to their {fprings, and unfolds their feries, in fo clear 
and interefting a manner, as to make his readers prefent te 
the actions which he records, and to enlarge their acquaintance 
with human nature. In a general hiftory, where the author 
takes a large compafs, we expect that he fhould prefent diftinélly 
te our view the fucceflive revolutions of fome great kingdom, 
the fpirit of its government, the changes of national mamners, 
genius and laws, with the characters of the principal a¢ctors that, 
from time to time, have appeared on the ftage. This is a very 
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magnificent idea of hiftory; and we have feen it happily exe» 
cuted in the late Complete Hiftory of England. 


If an hiftorian chufes for his theme fome particular and more 
confined period, it will then be expected, that he fhould defcend 
into a more full detail of incidents and characters ; that he 
fhould examine dubious faéts with a more critical eye, and dif- 
cufs them with more accuracy ; ard prefent us with a more mi- 
nute infpection into the features of the human heart. This latter 
is the olsb, on which the author now under confideration pre- 
ceeds ; and we muft, in juftice to him fay, that he has acquitted 
himfelf with fuccefs. We have perufed his work with pleafure, 
end can venture to*recommend it to our readers, whether in- 
ftruction or entertainment be the prinsipal end for which they 


read. — 


The hiftory of a kingdom, with which England hath always 
had much intercourfe, and with whieh, happily for both, it is now 
incorperated, is naturally an obje& of curiofity to every Britith 
fubjeét. Our author hath chofen the moft fhining period of 
this hiftory, comprehending fixty years, from 1542 to 1603 ; 
when, by the acceffion of James I. both the kingdoms were 
‘united under one fovereign. During this period, though the 
manners of the country had made a confiderable progrefs from 
the confufion of former times, to a more regular civilized ftate ; 
yet the enterprizing and unfubdued fpirit of the Scotch nation 
had itill full play. Difturbed and unfettled times, though the 
moft uncomfortable to live in, furnifh the moft fplendid and 
ftriking fcenes to a hittoriai. The fubverfion of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the eftablifhment of the reformed; the 
introduction of a new political fyftem, both as to foreign con- 
neétions, and internal councils ; a queen pafling from the crown 
of France to that of Scotland; the intrigues of her reign, 
which laid the foundation of parties that fubfift to this day, and 
which ended in an event that aftonifhed all Europe ; a fovereign 
dethroned by her fubjects, and tried and executed by a foreign 
fovetcign ; a turbulent minority fucceeding ; and at laft a peace- 
ful eftablifiment both of civil and ecclefiaftical government ; 
are the events that diftinguifh this bufy and active period. Scot- 
land then not only emerged from obfeurity, but by means of 
feveral concurring circumfiances, made no fmall figure in the 
hiftory of Europe : and being an obje& of conftant attention 
to the councils of Queen Elizabeth, feveral of the moft impor- 
tant tranfa&ions of her reign cannot be underftood without a 


diftiné knowledge.of Scotch affairs. 
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The moft eminent figure in this hiftory, is Mary Quéen of 
Scots ; a princefs, allowed on all hands to be diftinguifhed, by 
her beauty ard perfonal accomiplifhments ; by one numerous 
party held to be illuftrious for her virtues and by another, 
infamous for her crimes. As the violence of both parties has 
been tranfmitted down from the times in which fhe lived to po 
fterity in its full ftrerigth, we have not hitherto had amy hiftory - 
of her reign, that did not bear ftrorig atid marked characters of 
the fpirit of fa€tion. In this part of his work wé attended par- 
ticularly to our author; and we are fatisfied that he has fhewn 
both judgment and great fairnef$ arid candor. Confcious that 
he trod on very difficult gtdund, he has not only fupported his 
account, by a collation of the different teftimonies of cotempo- 
fary hiftorians, but alfo by a laborious fearch into manufcripts 
and records (of which he hath given us a particular detail in his 
preface) he hath qualified himfelf to throw new lights on this 
rlice arid controverted part of hiftory. ‘The refult is fuch as we 
might expec from an impartial enquirer. Queen Mary is pre- 
fented to tis, neither as a divine nor an infernal, but a humar 
objeét ; a wormah with female failings; a character mixed with 
virtues and vices, fuch as merits, on many accounts, our con- 
demnation, whilft there is room left for our pity in deploring 
her misfortunes. 


But it is not this author’s only praife to be an impartial and 
accurate hiftorian. We muift add, that he is an extremely 
agreeable writer : his narration is clear, animated, and intereft- 
ing: his ftyle fuch as becomes the dignity of hiftory ; nervous, 
regular, chafte, and unifotmly fupported. 


It is nofmall merit of his work, that though his exptefi de- 
fign be to give us only a period of the Scotch hiftory, yet he has 
fo contrived it, as to give as full a view as moft Englifh readers 
will defire of the affairs of Scotland in general. With this in- 
tention his firft book, confifting of feventy-nine pages, is wholly 
preliminary, containing a fuccin& review of the hiftory of Scot- 
land, previous to the period at which he commences. We find 
liere a very curious account of the mature of the feudal govern- 
ment, which ferves to explain the fundamental conftitution of 
moft of the prefent European kingdoins ; and is applied by our 
author particularly to that of Seotland. As nothing is more” 
remarkable in the political ftate of Scotland, than the exceflive 
authority of the barons, or nébles, which had reduced the royak 
power to a mere fhadow ; this leads to an enquiry, firft, into’ 
the caufes from whence their exorbitant authority atofe; and 
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next, into the means employed by the kings to humble them, 
and extend their own power. The nature and conftitution of 
the Scotch parliament is alfo treated of. From all which dif- 
cuffions, the Englifh reader will attain a more full idea of the 
political {tate of Scotland, as long as it remained a feparate 
kingdom, than he can acquire from any other book that we 
know. And ashe is thus introduced to the hiftory by all fuch 
previous information as is neceffary for his reading it with plea- 
fure, fo his curiofity is alfo gratified at the conclufion of it, 
with a profpec& of the revolutions which have pappened 3 in the 
conttitution of Scotland, in its civil and ecclefiaftical policy, and 
in the manners and genius of the inhabitants, fince the accef- 
fion of James VI. to the crown of England, until the late union 
of the two kingdoms. 


The author has divided his work into eight books; but as we 
could give our readers only a confuled idea of the contents of 
thefe books, which include fuch a variety of aétions and cha- 
racters, we fhall not attempt any thing of this nature, but fhalf 
content ourfelves with prefenting them a few extracts, which 
may ferve as a fpecimen of the author’s ftyle and manner. 


Our readers will probably defire to fee his chara&ter of Mary 
Queen of Scots; which, after the account of her death, he 
gives in thefe words : 


‘ Such was the tragical death of Mary Queen of Scots, after 
¢ a life of forty-four years and two months, almoft nineteen 
‘ years of which fhe paffed in captivity. ‘Ihe political parties 
‘ which were formed in the kingdom, during her reign, have 
¢ fubfrfted, unider various denominations, ever fince that time. 
« The rancour, with which they were at firft animatedy hath 

defcended to fucceeding ages, and their prejudices, as well 
_as their rage, have been perpetuated, and even augmented. 
Among hiftorians, who were under the dominion of all thefe 
paffions, and who have either afcribed to her every virtuous 
and amiable quality, or have imputed to her all the vices, of 
which the human heart is fufceptible, we fearch in vain for 
Mary’s real character. She neither merrted the exaggerated 
prailes of the one, nor the undiftinguifhing cenfure of the 


other. 
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_* To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoft elegance of 
‘ external form, fhe added thofe accomplifhments, which ren- 
‘ der their impreffion irrefiftible, Polite, affable, infinuating, 


« fprightly, and capable of {peaking and of writing with equal 
* cale 
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eafe and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all her at- 
tachments; becaufe her heart was warm and unfufpicious. Im- 
patient of contradiction ; becaufe fhe had been accuftomed from 
her infancy to be treated as a queen. No ftranger, on fome 
occafions, to diffimulation; which, in that perfidious court 
where fhe received her education, was reckoned among the ne- 
ceflary arts of government. Not infenfible ef flattery, or un- 
confcious of that pleafure, with which almoft every woman 
beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed with the 
qualities which we love, not with the talents that we admire ; 
fhe was an agreeable woman, rather than an illuftrious queen. 
The vivacity of her fpirit, not fufficiently tempered with 
found judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which was 
not, at all times, under the reftraint of difcretion, betrayed 
her both into errors, and into crimes. To fay that fhe was 
always unfortunate, will not account for that long and almoft 
uninterrupted fucceffion of calamities which befel her; we 
muft likewife add that fhe was often imprudent. Her paffion 
for Darnly was rafh, youthful, and exceffive. And though 
the fudden tranfjtion to the oppofite extreme was the natural 
effe& of her ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, info- 
lence, and brutality; yet neither thefe, nor Bothwell’s artful 
addrefs, and important fervices, can juftify her attachment 
to that nobleman. Even the manners of the age, licentious 
as they were, are no apology for this unhappy paffion ; nor 
can they induce us to look on that tragical and infamous fcene 
which followed upon it, with lefs abhorrence. Humanity 
will draw a veil over this part of her charatter which it can- 
not approve, and may, perhaps, prompt fome to impute her 
actions to her fituation, more than to her difpofitions ; and 
to lament the unhappinefs of the former, rather than accufe 
the perverfenefs of the latter. Mary’s fufferings exceed, both 
in degree, and in duration, thofe tragical diftrefles, which 
fancy has feigned to excite forrow and commiferation ; and 
while we furvey them, we are apt altogether to forget her 
frailties, we think of her faults with lefs indignation, and ap- 
prove of our tears, asif they were thed for a perfon who had 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 


‘ With regard to the queen’s perfon, a circumftance not to 
be omitted in writing the hiftory of a female reign, all co- 
temporary authors agree in afcribing to Mary, the utmoft 
beauty of countenance, and elegance of fhape, of which the 
human form is capable. Her hair was black, though, ac- 
cording to the fafhion of that age, fhe frequently wore. bor- 
rowed lacks, and of different colours. Her eyes were a dark 
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gray; her complexion was exquifitely fine; and her hands 
and arms remarkably delicate, both as to fhape and colour. 
‘ Her ftature was of an height that rofe to the majeitic. She 
danced, fhe walked, and rode with equal grace. Her tatfte 
‘ for mufic was juft, and fhe both fung and played upon the 
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lute, with uncommon fkill. ‘Towards the end of her life, fhe 
began to grow fat; and her long confinement and the cold- 


¢ nefs of the houfes in which fhe was imprifoned, brought on a 
¢ rheumatifm, which deprived her of the ufe of her limbs. No 
‘ man, fays Brantome, ever beheld her perfon without admi- 
¢ ration and love, or will read her hiftory without forrow.’ 


To this we fhall fubjoin another chara&er, that of Mary’s 


illuftrious rival, our queen Elizabeth. 
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‘ Foreigners often accufe the Englifh of indifference and dif- 
refpect towards their princes. But without reafon ; no peo- 
ple are more grateful than they to thofe monarchs, who merit 
their gratitude. The names of Edward III. and Henry V. 
are mentioned by the Englifh of this age, with the fame 
warmth, as they were by thofe, who fhared 1n the bleflings and 
fplendor of their reigns. The memory of Elizabeth is ftill 
adoredin England. And the hiftorians of that kingdom, after 
celebrating her love of her people ; her fagacity in difcerning 
their true intereft ; her fteadinefs in purfuing it ; her wifdom 
in the choice of her minifters ; the glory fhe acquired by 
arms ; the. tranquillity fhe fecured to her fubjeéts; and the 
increafe of fame, of riches, and of commerce, which were the 
fruits of all thefe; juftly rank her among the motft illuftrious 
princes. Even the defects in her character, they obferve, were 
not of akind pernicious to her people. Her exceffive fruga- 
lity was not accompanied with the love of hoarding ; and 
though it prevented fome great undertakings, and rendered 
the fuccefs of others incompleat, it introduced economy into 
her adminiftration, and exempted the nation from many bur- 
dens, which a monarch, more profufe, or more enterprizing, 
muft have impofed. Her flownefs in rewarding her fervants 
fometimes difcouraged ufeful merit ; but it prevented the un- 
deferving from acquiring power and wealth, to which they 
had no title. Her extremejealoufy of thofe princes, who pre- 
tended to difpute her right to the crown, led her to take fuch 
precautions, as tended no lefs to the public fafety, than to her 
own; and to court the affections of her people, as the firmeft 
fupport of her throne. Such isthe pifture the Englifh draw 
of this queen. Bo hot” 
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© Whoever undertakes to write the hiftory of Scotland finds 


himfelf obliged, frequently, to view her in a very different, 


and in a lefs amiable light. Her authority in that kingdom, 
during the greater part of her reign, was little inferior to that 
which the pofleffed in her own. But this attthofity, acquited 
at -firft by a fervice of great importance to the nation, fhe 
exercifed in a manner extremely pernicious to its happinefs. 
By her induftry in fomenting the rage of the two contending 
fa&tions; by fupplying the one with partial aid; by feeding 
the other with falfe hopes; by ballancing their power fo art- 
fully, that each of them was able to diftrefs, and neither of 
them to fubdue the other ; fhe rendered Scotland long the feat 
of difcord, confufion, and bloodfhed ; and her craft and in- 
trigues, effedting what the valour of her anceftors could not 
accompiifh, reduced that kingdom to a ftate of dependance 
on England. The maxims of policy, often little confonant to 
thofe of morality, may, perhaps, juitify this condué&. But 
no apology can be offered for her behaviour to queen Mary ; 
a feene of diflimulation without neeeffity ; and of feverity 
beyond example. In almoit all her other actions, Elizabeth 
is the object of our higheft admiration; in this, we muft al- 
low that fhe not only laid afide the magnanimity, which be- 
came a queen, but the feclings, natural to a woman.’ 


In political differtations and reafonings our author deals fpa- 


ringly. The only difcuffion, of any confiderable length we re- 
member in his book, is on the fubjeé of affaflination, occa- 
fioned by feveral grofs initances of this crime, which occur in 
the courfe of his hiftory. As this is of a curious nature, we 
thall give it at full length. 
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‘As this is the fecond inftance of deliberate affaflination 
which has occurred, and as we fhall hereafter meet with many 
other imftances of the fame crime, the caufes which gave rife 
to a practice fo fhocking to humanity, deferve our particular 
attention. Refentment is, for obvious and wife reafons, one 
of the ftrongeft paflions in the human mind. The natural 
demand of this paflion is, that the perfon who feels the injury 
fhould him/elf infli€t the vengeance due on that account. The 
permitting this, however, would have been deftruétive to fo- 
ciety : and punifhment would have known no bounds, either 
in feverity, or in duration. For this reafon, in the very in- 
fancy of the focial ftate, the {word was taken out of private 
hands, and committed to the magiftrate. - But, at firft, while 
laws aimed at reftraining, they really ftrengthened the princi- 
pk. of revenge. The eariieit and moft fimple emery for 
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crimes was retaliation ; the offender forfeited limb for limb, 
and life for life. The payment of acompeniation to the per- 
fon injured, fucceeded to the rigour of the former inftitution. 
In both thefe, the gratification of private revenge was the @b- 
ject of law; and he who fuffered the wrong, was the only 
perfon who had a right to purfue, to exaét, or to remit the 
punifhment. While laws allowed fuch full fcope to the re- 
venge of one party, the interefts of the other were not neg- 
lected. If the evidence of his guilt did not amount to a full 
proof, or if he reckoned himfelf to be unjuftly accufed, the 
perfon to whom acrime was imputed had a right to challenge 
his adverfary to fingle combat, and on obtaining the victory, 
vindicated his own honour. In almoft every confiderable 
caufe, whether civil or criminal, arms were appealed to, in 
defence, either of the innocence, or the property of the par- 
ties. Juftice had feldom occafion to ufe her balance ; the 
fword alone decided every conteft, The paflion of revenge 
was nourifhed by all thefe means, and grew, by daily indul- 
gence, to be incredibly ftrong. Mankind became habituated 
to blood, not only in times of war, but of peace; and from 
this, as well as other caufes, contracted an amazing ferocity 
of temper, and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it 
neceflary to difcourage the trial by combat; to abolifh the 
payment of compenfations in criminal cafes ; and to think 
of fome milder method of terminating difputes concerning 
ciyil rights. ‘The punifhments for crimes became more fe- 
vere, and the regulations concerning property more fixed; but 
the princes, whofe province it was to inflict the one, and to 
enforce the other, poffeffed little power. Great offenders def; 
pifed their authority; fmaller ones fheltered themfelves under 
the jurifdition of thofe, from whofe protection they expected 
impunity. The adminiltration of juftice was éxtremely fee- 
ble and dilatory. An attenapt to punifh the crimes of a chief- 
tain, or even of his vaflals, often excited rebellions, and civil 
wars. To nobles, haughty and independent, among whom 
the caufes of difcord were many and unavoidable, who were 
quick in difcerning an injury, and impatient to revenge it; 
who efteemed it infamous to {ubmit to an enemy, and cow- 
ardly to forgive him; who confidered the right of punifhing 
thofe who had injured them, as a privilege of their order, 
anda mark of independency ; fuch flow proceedings were ex- 
tremely unfatisfa&tory, The blood of their adverfary was, 
in their opinion, the only thing which could wath away an af- 
front ; where that was not ihed, their revenge was difappoint- 
ed, their courage became fufpeéted, and a ftain was left on 
their honour. That vengeance, which the impotent hand of 
‘the 
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* the magiftrate could not inflid, their own could eafily execute 
« under governments fo feeble, men affumed, asin a ftate of 
* nature, the right of judging, and redreffing their own wrongs, 
And thus affaflination, a crime of all others the moft deftruc- 
* tive tofociety, came not only to be allowed, but to be deemed 


ie honourable. 


© The hiftory of Europe, during the 14th and 15thcenturies, 
¢ abounds with deteftable inftances of this crime. It prevailed 
* chiefly among the French and Scots, between whom there was 
¢ a clofe intercourfe at that time, and a furprifing refemblance 
¢ in their national characters. In 1407, the only brother of 
‘ the king of France was murdered publickly in the ftreets of 
‘ Paris, and initead of punifhing this horrible action, an emi- 
* nent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence of it before the 
* peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the lawfulnefs of 
¢ affaffination. In 1417, it required all the eloquence and au- 
‘ thority of the famous Gerfon, to prevail on the council of 
‘ Conftance to condemn this propofition, ‘‘ That there are 
<* fome cafes in which affaffination is a virtue more meritorious 
“ina knight than in a {quire, and more meritorious in a king 
«‘ than in a knight.” ‘The number of eminent perfons who - 
« were murdered in France and Scotland, on account either of 
‘ private, or political, or religious quarrels, during the 15th and © 
¢ 16th centuries, is almoft incredible. Even after thofecaufes, 
« which firft gave rife to this barbarous pra¢tice were removed 3 
‘« after the jurifdiGion of magiftrates, and the authority of laws 
were better eftablifhed, and become more univerfal ; after the 
progrefs of learning and philofophy had polifhed the manners, 
and humanized the minds of men, this crime continued in 
* fome degree. I1t was towards the clofe of the 17th century be- 
‘ fore it difappeared in France. The additional vigour, which 
* the royal authority acquired by the acceflion of James VI. to 
‘ the throne of England, feems to have put a ftop to it in 


* Scotland. 


¢ The influence, however, of any national cuftom, both on 
the underftanding and on the heart, and how far it may go 
towards perverting or extinguifhing moral principles of the 
greateft importance, is remarkable. ‘The authors of thofe 
ages have perfectly imbibed the fentiments of their cotempo- 
raries, with regard to aflaflination ; and they, who had leifure 
to reflect, and to judge, appear to be no more fhocked at this 
crime, than the perfons who committed it during the heat and 
impetuofity of paffion, Buchanan relates the — of car- 
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dinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without expreffing thofe feelings 
which are natural to a man, or that indignation which be- 
came an hiftorian. Knox, whofe mind was fiercer and more 
unpolifhed, talks of the death of Beatoun and of the duke of 
Guife, not only without cenfure, but with the utmoft exulta- 
tion. On the other hand, the bifhop of Rofs mentions the af- 
faffination of the earl of Murray, with fome degree of applaufe. 
Blackwood dwells upon it with the moft indecent triumph, 
and afcribes it direétly to the hand of God. Lord Ruthven, 
the principal actor m the confpiracy againft Rizio, wrote an 
account of it fome fhort time before his own death, and in-all 
his long narrative there is not one expreffion of regret, or one 
fymptom of compunétion for a crime no lefs difhonourable, 
than barbarous. Morton, equally guilty of the fame crime, 
entertained the fame fentiments concerning it ; and in his laft 
moments, neither he himfelf, nor the minifters who attended 
him, feem to have confidered it as an aétion which called for 
repentance ; even then he talks of David’s flaughter as coolly, 
as if it had been an innocent ‘or commendable deed. The 
vices of another age aftonifh and fhock us ; the vices of our 
own become familiar, and excite little horror.’ 


The affairs of Scotland being much interwoven with thofe of 


England during this period, the author, on feveral occafions, 
treats fully of the political condué of queen Elizabeth, of the 
intrigues of her court, and the charaéters of the principal per- 
fonages in it. The account which he gives of the cataftrophe of 
the earl of Effex, is in the following words: 
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* The court of England was, at this time, divided between 
two powerful factions, which contended for the fupreme di- 
rection of affairs. The leader of the one was Robert D’ev- 
reaux, earl of Effex; Sir Robert Cecil, the fon of lord-trea- 
furer Burleigh, was at the head of the other. The former 
was the moft accomplifhed, and the moft popular~ of all the 
Englifh nobles ; brave, generous, affable; though impetuous, 
yet willing to liften to the councils of thofe whom he loved ; 
an avowed, but not an implacable enemy; a friend no lefs 
conftant, than warm ; incapable of difguifing his own fenti- 
ments, or of mifreprefenting thofe of others; better fitted 
for the camp, than for the court; and of a genius that qua- 
lified htm for the firft place in the adminiftration, with a fpirit 
which fcorned the fecond, as below his merit. He was foon 
diftinguifhed by the queen, who, with a profufion uncommon 
to her, conferred on him, even in his earlieft youth, the higheft 

. § honours, 
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* honours, and moft important offices. Nor did this diminith 
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the efteem and affeétion of his countrymen ; but, by a rare 
felicity, he was at once the favourite of his fovereign, and the. 
darling of the people. Cecil, on the other hand, educated in 
a court, and trained under a father, deeply {killed in all its 
arts, was crafty, infinuating, induftrious; and though poffef- 
fed of talents, which fitted him for the higheft offices, he did 
not rely upon his merit alone for attaining them, but availed 
himfelf of every advantage, which his own addrefs, or the 
miftakes of others, afforded him. ‘Two fuch men were formed 
to be rivals, andenemies. Effex defpifed the arts of Cecil, as 
low andbafe. To Cecil, the earl’s magnanimity appeared to 
be prefumption and folly. All the military men, except Ra~ 
leigh, favoured Effex. Moft of the courtiers adhered to Cecil, 
whofe manners more nearly refembled their own. 


‘ As Elizabeth advanced in years, the ftruggle between thefe 
factions became more violent. Effex, in order to ftrengthen 


himfelf, had early courted the friendfhip of the king of Scots, 


for whofe right of fucceflion he was a zealous advocate, and 
held a clofe correfpondence both with him, and with his prin- 
cipal minifters. Cecil, devoted to the queen alone, rofe daily 
to new honours, by the afliduity of his fervices, and the pa- 
tience, with which he expected the reward of them. While 
the eail’s high {pirit and impetuofity fometimes expofed him 
to checks from a miftrefs, who, though partial in her affeétion 
towards him, could not eafily bear contradiction, and confer-~ 
red favours often unwillingly, and always flowly. His own fo- 
licitations, however, feconded malicioufly by his enemies, who 
wifhed to remove him at a diftance from court, advanced him 
to the command of the army employed in Ireland, againit 
Tyronne, and to the office of lord-lieutenant of that king- 
dom, with a commiffion almoft unlimited. His fuccefs, in 
that expedition, did not equal either his own promifes, or the 
expectations of Elizabeth. The queen, peevifh from her dif- 
appointment, and exalperated againft Effex by the artifices 
of his enemies, wrote him a harfh letter, full of accufations 
and reproaches. ‘Thefe, his impatient fpirit could not bear, 
and, in the firft tranfports of his refentment, he propofed to 
carry over a part of his army into England, and by driving his 
enemies from the queen’s prefence, to reinftate himfelf in fa- 
vour, and in power. But upon more mature thoughts, he 
abandoned this rafh defign, and fetting faii with a few officers, 
devoted to his perfon, landed in England, and pofted dire@ly 
tocourt. Elizabeth received him, without any fymptom either 
of affection or of difpleafure. By proper compliances and 
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* acknowledgments, he might have regained his former afcen- 
« dant over the queen. “But he thought himfelf too deeply in- 
“ jured to fubmit to thefe. Elizabeth, on the other hand, de- 
“termined to fubdue his haughty temper ; and though her fe- 
“ verity drew from him the moft humble letters, fhe confined 
* him to the lord-keeper’s houfe,’ and appointed commiffioners 
‘to try him, both for his conduct during his government in 
* Ireland, and for leaving that kingdom without her permitiion. 

their fentence, he was fufpended from all his offices, except 
« that of mafter of the horfe, and continued a prifoner during 
« the queen’s pleafure. Satisfied with having mortified his 
« pride thus far, Elizabeth did not fuffer the fentence to be re- 
corded, and foon after allowed him to retire to his own houfe. 
During thefe tranfa€tions, which occupied feveral months, Ef- 
fex fluctuated between the allegiance he owed to his fovereign, 
and the defire of revenge ; and fometimes leaned to the one, 
fometimes to the other. In one of the intervals when the lat- 
ter prevailed, he fent a meflenger into Scotland, to encourage 
the king to affert his own right to the fucceffion by force of 
arms, and to promife that, befides the affiftance of the earl 
and all his friends in England, lord Mountjoy, now lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, would join him with 5000 men, from that 
kingdom. But James did not chufe to hazard the lofing a 
kingdom, which was juft ready to fall into his hands, by a 
premature attempt to feize it. Mountjoy, too, declined the 
enterprize, and Effex adopted more dutiful fchemes; all 
thoughts of ambition appearing to be totally effaced out of 

his mind. 
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¢ This moderation, which was mercly the effe& of difguit and 
difappointment, was not of long continuance. And the queen, 
having not only refufed to renew a lucrative grant, which the 
had formerly beftowed, but to admit him into her prefence, 
that new injury drove a temper, naturally impatient, and 
now much fretted, to abfolute deipair. His friends, wftead 
of foothing his rage, or reftraining his impetuofity, added to 
both, by their imprudent and interefted zeal. After many 
anxious canfultations, he determined to attempt to redrefs his 
wrongs by violence. And confcious how unpopular fuch an 
enterprize would be, if it appeared to proceed from motives 
of private revenge alone, he endeavoured to give it the fem- 
blance of public utility, by mingling the king of Scotland’s 
intereft with his own. He wrote to James, that the faction, 
which now predominated in the Englifh court, had refolved 
to fupport the pretenfions of the infanta of Spain to the 
crown, that the places of the greateft importance in the king- 
. ‘dom 
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dom were put into the hands of his avowedenemies; and. that 
unlefs he fent ambatladors, without delay, to infift on theim 
mediate declaration of his right of fucceflion, their meafures 
were fo well concerted, that all his hopes would be defperate. 
James, who knew how difagrceable fuch a propofal would be 
to the queen of England, was not willing rafhly to expofe hime 
felf to her difpieafure. But Effex, blinded by refentment, and 
impatient for revenge, abandoned himfelf to thefe pafiions, 
and aéted like a man guided by frenzy or defpair. With two 
or three hundred followers, incompleatly armed, he attempted 
to affault a throne, the beft eftablifhedin Europe. . Sallying 
at their head, out of his own houfe, he called on the citizens 
of London, if they either valued his life, or wished to preferve 
the kingdom from the dominion of the Spaniards,. to take 
arms, and to foliow his ftandard. He. advanced towards. the 
palace, with an intention to drive Cecil and his faGion ovr 
of the queen’s prefence, and to obtain a declaration of the 
Scotch king’s right of fucceffion.. But, though almoft adored 
by the citizens, not a man would join him in this wild enter- 
prize. Difpirited by their indifference, deferted by fome of 
his own attendants, and almoft furrounded by the troops, 
which marched under different leaders into the city, he re- 
treated to his own houfe ; and without any bold effort, fuitable 
to his prefent condition, or worthy of his former reputation 
for courage, he furrendered to his enemies. 


« As foon as James heard of Effex’s ill fuccefs, he appointed 
the earl of Mar, and the abbot of Kinlofs, to repair as his 
ambaffadors to the court of England. The former of thefe 
was the perfon, by whofe means Effex had carried on his cor- 
refpondence with the king. He was a paflidnate admirer of 
the earl’s charaéter, and difpofed to attempt. every thing that 

could contribute to his fafety. Bruce, united in a clofe “fiend- 
fhip with Mar, was ready to fecond him with equal zeal. Nor 
was the purpofe of the ambafly lef friertdly to Effex, than the 
choice of the ambafladors; they were commanded to follicit, 
in the warmeft manner, for the earl’s life, and if they found 
that the king, by avowing his friends, could cither promote 
their defigns, or contribute to their fafety, they were impow- 
ered to lay afide all difguife, and to premife that he would 
put himfelf at their head, and claim what was due to him, 
by force of arms. But before the ambaffadors could reach 
London, Effex had fuffered the punifhment he merited by his 
treafon, Perhaps the fear of their interpofing, in order to 
obtain his pardon, haftened his death. Elizabeth continued, 
‘ for 
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* for fome time, irrefolute concerning his fate, and could nof 
* bring herfelf to confign into the hands of the executioner, a 
* man, who had once poffeffed her favour fo intirely, without 4 
* painful ftruggle between her refentment againft his late mif- 
* conduét, and her ancient affection towards him. The diftrefs 
* towhich he was now reduced tended naturally to foften the 
* former, while it revived the latter with new tendernefs ; and 
* the interceffion of one faithful friend might perhaps have faved 
« his life, and have procured him a remiffion, which, of herfelf, 
« the queen was afhamed to grant. But this generous noble- 
« man had at that time no fuch friend. And Elizabeth, folli- 
* cited inceffantly by her minifters, and offended with the 
‘ haughtinefs of Effex, who, as fhe imagined, fcorned to fue 
«.for pardon, at laft commanded the fentence to be put in exe- 
‘ cution. No fooner was the blow ftruck, than fhe repented 
« of her own rafhnefs, and bewailed his death with the deepeft 
« forrow. James always confidered him as one, who had fallen 
‘.a martyr to his fervice, and after his acceffion to the Englifl 
* throne, reftored his fon to his honours, as well as all his affo- 
‘ ciates in the confpiracy, and diftinguifhed them with his 


> 
. ‘ 


In the relation which our author gives of the eftablifhmeént 
of the Prefbyterian church-government in Scotland, though hé 
appears to be of that perfwafion himfelf, he difcovers none of 
that bigotry and fournefs which have been oft charged on that 
fe&t. As it is almoit impoffible, however, for the moft impar- 
tial writer, to diveft himfelf entirely of all prejudices of coin- 
try, education, or profeffion, fome of our readers may perhaps 
imagine, that a certain degree of thefe prejudices can be found 
in the character which he gives of Knox, the great apoftle of 
the Scotch church; where, though his failings be acknowledged, 
yet an apology for them is, at the fame time, artfully inter- 


woven. 


‘ Soon after the breaking-up of this affembly, Knox, the 
‘ prime inftrument of fpreading and eftablifhing the reformed 
* religion in Scotland, ended his life, in the 67th year of his 
‘age. Zeal, intrepidity, difintereftednefs, were virtues which 
‘ he poffeffed, in an eminent degree. He was acquainted, too, 
‘ with the learning cultivated in that age ; and excelled in that 
fpecies of eloquence, which is calculated to rouze, and to in- 
‘ flame. His maxims, however, were often too fevere, and the 
‘ impetuofity of his temper exceflive. Rigid and uncomplying’ 


himfelf, he fhewed no indulgence to the infirmities of others. 
| € Re~ 
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Regardiefs of the diftin@ions of rank and character, he ut- 
tered his admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence, more 
apt to irritate, than to reclaim. This often betrayed him 
into indecent and undutiful expreffions, with refpect to the 
queen’s perfon and conduct. Thofe very qian how- 


ever, which now rendered his charaéter lefs amiable, fitted 


4 

‘ him to be the infirument ef Providence for advancing the re- 
‘ formation, among a fierce people, and. enabled him to face 
« dangers, and to furmount oppofition, from which, a perfor 
‘ of a more gentle fpirit would’ have becn apt to fhrink back. 
« By an unwearied application to ftudy, and to bufinefs, as well 
« as by the frequency and fervour of his public difcourfes, he 
« had worn out a conftitution, naturally ftrong. During a lin- 
‘ gering illnefs, he difcovered the utmoft fortitude; and met 
‘the approaches of death, with a magnanimity infeparable 
« from his charafter. He was conftantly employed in aéts of 
‘ devotion, and comforted himfelf with thofe profpects of im- 
‘ mortality, which not only preferve good men from defpond- 
¢ ing, but fill them with exultation in their laft momests. 
‘ The earl of Morton, who was prefent at his funeral, pro- 
* nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more honourable 
‘ for Knox, as they came from one, whom he had often 
* cenfured with peculiar feverity, “‘ Here lies he, who never 


** feared the face of man.” 





Arr. Il. The Faerie Queene. By Edmund Spenfer. 4 new edi- 
tion, with notes critical and explanatory, by Ralph Church, M, #4. 
late fiudent of Chrift Church, Oxon. In four volumes. Svo. 
Price tf, 1s, Faden. | 


T is the remark of Boccalini, that a writer, whofe works 
have paffed through a number of editions after his deceafe; 
would hardly know his own performances again if he were to 
rife from the dead. Critics miftake his meaning, or are defirous 
of giving a new one of their own. Dunces interpolate the text, 
and printers too add their faults to fwell the account: fo that 
the poet at laft, like a river which receives a new tinéture from 
every foil through which it flows, makes a very different appear- 
ance from that with which he fet out. 


Perhaps no writer confirms the truth of this remark more than 
Spenfer; for, in proportion, as the number of editions of the 


Faerie Queene have encreafed, the text has become more pre- 
carious ; 
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carious ; fo that it was abfolutely neceffary to compare fubfequent 
ones with that publifhed by himfelf,, and thus reftore his mean- 
ing, where it had deviated from ancient correétnefs and fimpli- 
city. Mr. Church, in the edition in view, has completed this 
undertaking, and merits all the praife due to an exact and cau- 
tious editor. Here we fee our old favourite rifing once more 
from his faults, and borrowing all the helps of exa&t punétuation. 
We can now tread the regions of fancy without interruption, and 
expatiate in fairy wilds, fuch as our great magician has been 
pleafed to reprefent them. There is a pleafing tranquility of 
mind, which ever attends the reading this ancient poet. We 
leave the ways of the prefent world, and all the ages of prime- 
val innocence and happinefs rife to our view. Virgil, and even 
Homer, feem to be modern, upon the comparifon. The ima- 
gination of his reader leaves’ reafon behind, purfues the tale, 
without confidering the allegory, and upon the whole, is charmed 
without inftruction. 


It is, it muft be owned, fomewhat furprifing, that Spenfer, 
who was {fo well acquainted with Virgil, fhould not have adopted 
the Eneid of the Roman poet, rather than the Romans of the 
Wifes and Fongleurs, his more immediate predecefiors, Itis true 
he has endeavoured to foften this defe&t, by forming his work 
into an allegory; however, the pleafure we receive from this 
{pecies of compofition, though never fo finely balanced between 
truth and fi€tion, is but-of afubordinate nature, as we have 
always two paffions oppofing each other ; a love of reality, which 
reprefies the flights of fancy, and a paffien for the marvellous, 
which would leave reflection behind. 


However, with all his faults, no poet enlarges the imagina- 
tion more than Spenfer. Cowley was formed into poetry by 
reading him; and many of our modern writers, fuch as Gray, 
Akenfide, and others, feem to have ftudied his manner with 
the utmoft attention; from him their compounded epithets, 
and fulemn flow of numbers, feem evidently berrowed ; and 
the verfes of Spenfer may, perhaps, one day be confidered as 
the ftandard of Englifh poetry. It were happy indeed, if his 
beauties were the only objects of modern imitation; but many 
of his words, juftly fallen into difufe among his fucceffors, have 
been of late revived, and a language, already too copious, has 
been augmented by an unneceflary reinforcement. Learning 
and language are ever fluctuating, either rifing to perfection, or 
retiring into primeval barbarity ; perhaps the point of Englifh 
perfection is already paffed, and every intended improvement 


may be now only deviation. This at leait is certain, that po- 
fterity 
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fterity will perceive a ftrong fimifitude between the poets of the 
fixteenth, and thofe of the latter part. ‘of ‘the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 


To this edition of Spenfer’s works, the editor has prefixed 
fome account of his life; gleaned from his own and , cotempo- 
rary writings.. There is a {trong fimilitude between the lives 
of almoft ail our Englifh poets. ‘The ordinary of Newgate, we 
are told, has but one ftory,; which ferves for the life of every 
hero that happens to come within. the Circle of his paftoral 
care ; however unwortliy the tefémblance appears,’ it may be 
afferted, that the hiftory of one poet might ferve . with as little 
variation for that of any other.-Born : of creditable: parents, 
who gave him a pious education ; however, in f{pite of all their 
endeavours, in fpite of all the dubieatitions of the minifter of 
the parifh on Sundays; he turned his mind from following good 
things, and fell to———writing verfes. Spenfer, ‘n fhort, 
lived poor, -was reviled by the critics of his time, an@ died at 
laft in the utmoft diftrefs. There are fome quotations brought 
in proof of this, from a poem called the Purple Ifland, which, 
as the reader -may have never feen, we fhall beg leave.ta trans 
‘ fcribe. The poet had been {peaking of the difcouragemients, at< 
. tending learning and the mufes. 





« Stanza 17. 


‘ But wretched we to whom thefe iron daies 
‘ (Hard daies) afford nor matter nor reward !———=# 


£59. . 7 

¢ Witneffe our Colin; whoin though all the graces 
‘ And all the mufes nurft : whofe well taught fong 
¢ Parnaffus felf; and Glorian embraces, 
¢ And all the learn’d, and all the fhepherds.throng; 

‘ Yet all his hopes were croft, all fuits deni’d; - . 

‘ Difcourag’d, fcorn’d, his writings vilifi’d : 
* Poorly (poore man) he liv’d; poorly (poore man) he dvd, 


‘ 206 


And had not that great Hart, (whofe honour’d head 

Ah lies full low) piti’d thy. wofull plight ;. 

There hadft thou lien unwept, unburied, 

Unbieft,..nor grat’t with any common rite: 

¢ Yet fhalt thou live, when thy great foe fhall fink . 

© Beneath his mountain tombe, whofe fame fhall.ftink, 

¢ And fime his biacker name fhiall blurre with blackeft ink. 
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* Olet th’ Iambick mufe revenge that wrong, 

* Which carinot flumber in thy fheets of lead : 

‘ Let thy abufed honour crie as long 

‘ As there be quills to write, or eyes to reade: 
¢ On his rank name let thine own votes be turn’d, 
© Ob may that man that hath the mufes feorn'd, 

© Alive, nor dead, be ever of a mufe adorn'd! 


‘ The reader will excufe our tempting his curiofity, by add- 
ing, that the author of thefe agreeable lines is Phineas Fletch- 
er, nephew to Richard Fletcher, bifhop of London. As 
we have taken the liberty to introduce on this occafion this 
poet fo little known, we can’t but add that he feems to be of 
Spenfer’s own turn of mind. At Hilgay ’tis moft likely this 
ingenious and good man paft his days, privately and humbly, 
and with all the modeft fentiments with which he every where 
abounds. We can’t but think of him and love him, when 
he mentions 
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. ~the blufhing ftrawberries, 
* Which lurk clofe fhrouded from high-looking eyes ; 
* Shewing that fweetneffe oft both low and hidden lies : 
« And we can’t but revere and envy him, when giving us ad* 
« vice. 
‘ Wouldft thou live honour’d? clip ambition’s wing ; 


* 'To reafon’s yoke thy furious paflions bring : 
‘ Thrice noble is the man who of himfelf is king.’ 





The ‘notes added to this edition are moftly imitations or va- 
rious readings, and fufficiently evince the editor’s induftry, tho’ 
they contribute little to enlighten the reader. ‘There is alfo a 
gloffary of the obfelete terms, which are not explained in the 
notes ; and, in fhort, fuch helps as are fufficient to underftand 
the poet, without any oltentation of learning in the learned 
editor. | 





Art. IL. The Farrier’s and Horfeman’s complete DiGionary: con- 
taining the art of farriery in all its branches; with whatever re- 
dates to the manege, and to the knowledge, breeding, feeding, and 
dieting of borfes; as delivered by the bef? writers upon thefe fub- 
jects. By Thomas Wallis, .furgeon. 8vo. Pr. 35. 6d. Owen. 


HER F is fcarce any human att, which is not immediately 
 ethployed for the reftoration or confervation of the health 


and welfare of the humag fpecies, that merits more of our at- 
, tention, 
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ttrition, and encouragement, than the arts of healing, preferv- 
ing, and managing the liorfe. Much, it is true, has been faid 
and writ upon the difeafes of horfes; but little has been done 
to the purpofe that way, till of late. Guibfon, Bracken, and La 
Foffe, are the only original writers, who have treated the art of 
farriery upon phyfical principles ; and whatever has been wrote 
upon this fubjeét, fince thofe gentlemen firft publifhed their 
works, feem to be little more than abftraéts or abridgments of 
them. 


The work before us, like moft other diftionaries, is 4 compi- 
lation ; but in our opinion, a very accurate and judicious one, 
being the beft collection of abridgment of the fubje&ts we have 
feen. In fhort, we are perfuaded, that it will be found both 
an ufeful and a cheap book ; but the conveniency, and general 
utility of the work will, perhaps, beft appear in the words of 
Mr. Wallis himfelf, in his preface to it. 


‘ Horfemanfhip is a very extenfive fubje&, that has; at all 
times, been the ftudy ahd entertainment of fome of the greateit 
men in moft countries. Therice the gradual improvements it 
the farrier’s provitice, ahd in the art of riding, became {cat- 
téred over fuch a multitude of volumes; that a reduétion of 
the whole fubje&t, as attempted here in the convenient fize 
of a pocket volume, was thought every day more and more 
neceflary. 


‘ That the di€tonary form was the fitteft for this putpofe I 
« judged, from its being of the moft general fervice in explain- 
‘ ing a fubjeé& of fo much variety, and which confiits of feve- 
ral arts, that, though they aH relate to the fame fubject, have 
neverthelefs their different principles ; and abound with a con- 
fiderable number of terms, the meaning of which have, in a 
great meafure, been left unexplained by the writers in horfe- 
manthip. And certain it is, that a knowledge of this, as well 
as of all other arts; depends much upon being previoufly ac- 
quainted with its principles, and the terms peculiar toit. This 
indeed is the great ufe of all dictionaries, that they ferve in- 
ftead of many fyitems, and inititutes ; and prevent the trou 
ble of turning over, upon every occafion, the varioiis writers 
upon the fubjeét. The whole of the manegé, as well with re- 
lation to the horfe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of 
terms, which are, for the moft part, pure French, or Italian, 
or derived from thofe or other foreign languages ; and the 
knowledge of the difeafes of horfes requires the underflanding 
of a multitude of phyfical and anatomical terms; whereto 


may be added thofe ufed in pharmacy, &c, | 
ia ‘ Here 
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‘ Here then the reader may depend upon finding an expla- 
nation not only of fuch terms of art, but of the feveral arts. 
themfelves to which they belong, as taught by the moft ap- 
proved mafters in each of them. Whatever relates to the 
breaking, difciplining, and managing horfes ; the knowledge 
of their make, colour, age, temper, and gnalities; their ref- 
pective countries; the manner of breeding, feeding, and ex- 
ercifing horfes ; the difcovery of the fervices they are fitted 
for, whether the war, the race, the faddle, or labour; and 
forwarding and accommodating them thereto, are all feverally 
treated of under their proper heads. The more material 
part, and ftri@tly the farrier’s province, has been particularly: 
attended to; the defeéts and difeafés of horfes, the remedies 
proper for acure, together wath the feveral operations requi- 
fite thereto, are delivered at fome confiderable lengths; and 
a defcription is given of all the initruments ufed in the prac- 
tice of the farrier, according to the lateft improvements. On 
the other hand, the furniture, and appurtenances belonging 
to the horfe and his rider, as well thofe-ufed in the riding aca- 


* demies 2s in common life, are alfodeferibed. ‘Fhe leffons of 


the manege are rendered plain and eafy ; proper references are 
made to thofe articles which have any affinity with others ; 
and all fynonymous terms are explained, with their moft pro- 
per ufe and application.’ 


With the method obferved in collefting and difpofing the ma~ 


terials of this di€tionary, Mr. Wallis acquaints his reader, as 
follows : 


aA. & 248. &, @e. Gan . &' Ooh @ 


«In the courfe of this work, I have endeavoured to throw as 
much light as poffible upon every article of importance : 
wherever I thought the fentiments of one author not fufficient 
for that end, I colleéted what was moft to my purpofe from 
two, three, or more of the moft reputable writers upon the 
fubje&. The like method was obferved wherever 1 found au- 
thors differ, either in their theory or treatment of any difeafe. 
The length of each article I took care fhould be in propor- 
tion to its importance, and the bounds allotted for the exe- 
cution of the general plan ; always mindful, that if any writer 
was more celebrated than another for his doétrine of any par- 
ticular fubjeét, to prefer his fentiments upon that head : thus, 
for inftance, have I made moit ufe of La Foffe under the article 
of Shoeing of horfes, and on the Difeafes of ther feet ; of Gib- 
fon, in the articles of the Farrier’s Di/penfatory ; of Gibfon and 


Snape, in articles of Jnatomy ; of Bracken, upon the Catarad’; 
« of 
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* of Bartlet, upon the Glanders ; of Wood, upon the Mad Stag- 
¢ gers; and fo of others. . : 
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‘ Inregard to the Farrier’s Difpenfatory, it may be proper to 

obferve, that I was much at a lofs how to comprife a fubje& 

which I thought fo effential and neceflary a part of the de- 

fign. A defcription of all the medicinal fimples, made ufe of 
in the difeafes of horfes, with their claffes, virtues, manner of 
operation, &c. I found was endlefs, and fuch as I could not 

attempt to include in the bounds of this dictionary ; any more 

than the feveral forms and preparations in the Farrier’s Phar- 

macopoeia. I therefore contented myfelf with exhibiting the 

more general clafies of medicines, and the moft common and 

approved recipes ; with the proper and necefflary directions 

for their ufes, as under the articles, Alteratives, Charges, 
Drenches, Evacuators, Ointments, Powders, Refloratives, Waters, 

&c. But I have all along taken care that, in recommending 

any medicine not mentioned under its proper name in the 

work, to give the form, and the other circumftances neceflary 

to the knowledge of adminiftring it, in the place where it hap- 

pens to be prefcribed. ‘The more common forms, the reader 

will meet with under their proper names. 


‘ In the fubjeé& of anatomy, 1 have dwelt chiefly upon the 
defcriptions and ufes of the more capital parts; annexed to each 
whereof, I have generally exhibited a table of the difeafes in- 
cident to the part, with proper references to the names under 
which the refpective difeafes are treated of. 


‘ In the articles of the manege, and in many of thofe that con- 
cern the training of horfes for racing, hunting, &c. and of break- 
ing, breeding, &c. of horfes, I indeed had no fuch choice of 
authors to confult; the duke of Newcaftle, Solleyfell, and Sir 
William Hope, Guillet’s, the Ruftic and Sportfman’s Diétiona- 
ries, and one or two books of hufbandry, being almoift the 
only authorities I thought worth confulting. 


‘I made it a conftant practice to quote my authors at the end 
of every paragraph that finifhes their quota of each article ; as 
well in juftice to their feveral opinions, as for the benefit and 
fatisfa€tion of the reader, who would chufe to be referred to 
the original.’ 


As a fpecimen of the method of colle&ing this work, we will 


prefent our reader with the following article ; 


I 3 ‘ AN- 
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¢ ANTICOR, a difeafe in horfes, called in French anticoeur, 
on account of its being over againft the heart, or in the breaft. 


Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 
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« Moft authors have been miftaken as to the nature of this 
difeafe. ‘The greateft number attribute it to the heart; and 
Sollyfell calls it a {welling of the pericardium. or purfe of the 
heart. But they are all plainly in an error; for an anticor is 
an inflammation in the gullet and throat, and is the very fame 
which in man is called angina. Gib/on’s Farrier’s New Guide. 


‘ The figns of an anticor, according to the beft obfervations 
of men of experience in farriery, is a {welling in the breaft of 
a horfe, which fometimes rifes upwards along the gullet, and 
threatens fuffocating him: he will hang down his head, and 
groan much when he is laid down, forfaking his food ; neither 
can he ftoop to grafs or hay upon the ground ;_ he has a faul- 
tering in his fore legs, and trembling of the whole body; and 
if you tie up his head, to give him a cordial drench, he is likely 
to tumble over. It is faid that our Englifh horfes are not fo 
fubje& to this diforder as the French, Spanifh, and other fo- 
reign horfes are, though I know no reafon for it, unlefs it be 
that our climate, which is naturally temperate, does not ge- 
nerate thefe inflammatory diforders fo frequently as in the hot 
terregions. Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 


‘ Moft writers are agreed that this diforder proceeds from 
hard riding, expofing a horfe to the cold, and giving him cold 
water to drink, when he is hot, full feeding, and whatever elfe 
may caufe a fudden inflammation of the blood. Some will 
have it to proceed from fatnefs and rank feeding. 


‘ The cure fhould firft be attempted by large and repeated 
bleedings, to abate the inflammation; and Mr. Gibfon ap- 
proyes of ftriking one or other of the veins of the hind parts 


to make a revulfion, 


‘ Next to bleeding, if the horfe be coftive or bound in his 
body, clyfters are of ufe ; and Dr. Bracken direéts the follow- 
ing asageneralone. ‘‘'Take leaves of mallows and pellitory 
of the wall, of each three handfuls; camomile-flowers, one 
handful ; anifeed and fweet fennel-feed, each half an ounce, 
linfeeds one ounce. Boil thefe in three quarts of water to 
two; then itrain and prefs out the liquor ftrongly, and add of 
caryocoftinum electuary, one ounce ; common falt, two ounces; 
and common plaifter oil, three ounces. Mix.” 


‘ Thefe 
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‘ Thefe fhould be injected through a very long pipe for the 
¢ purpofe, and as warm as a man can bear his cheek, to the fide 
© of the bladder it is tied up in, and it fhould be repeated every 


“ two or three days, as occafion offers. 


* If the horfe takes to food, Mr. Gibfon directs, that nothing 
* be given him but moiftened hay, and fcalded bran; and what 
‘ elfe, muft be chiefly fuch things as are proper to keep down 
« heat and inflammation, and abate the feverifh fymptoms ; for 
‘ which purpofe he recommends, after bleeding, thofe remedies 
* that are proper to promote fweat; therefore let the following 
“ drench be prepared for him. ‘* Take treacle-water, and car- 
** duus-water, of each one pint ; diffolve in thefe two ounces of 
“* old venice treacle, and after this has been exhtbited, cloath 
“* him well, and give him a little warm water to drink; initead 
“* of the treacle and carduus-water, a pint of ftale beer mixed 
“* with fmall beer may be ufed.” ‘ Nothing is fo effectual to 
“ remove inflammations, efpecially after bleeding, as fweating ; 
* and therefore, if you find it difficult to promote {weat, you may 


‘ give him the following ball. 


«© Take of old venice treacle, two ounces; volatile falt of 
‘* hartihorn, fifteen grains; Matthew’s pill, one dram; cam- 
‘* phire in powder, fix grains; powder of liquorice, or faffafras 
‘* in powder, what is fufficient to make it into a pafte.” * Let 
* this be exhibited after the operation of the clyfter is over, and 
‘ if the fymptoms begin to abate, you may venture to give your 
* horfe a gentle purge; for which purpofe, “‘ Take fuccotrine 
‘* aloes and diapente, of each half an ounce; falt of tartar, two 
“* drams; jalap, in Ane powder, one dram; beat thefe well to- 
‘¢ gether with honey, fufficient to make a ball, which may be 


** given with the ufual precautions.” 


« If the fwelling appears outwards, and, at the fame time, 
* the other fymptoms abate, our author directs, that you leave 
‘ off purging, after which you are only to apply ripening ca- 
‘ taplafms and poultices, allowing him at the fame time fal 
‘ prunelle, falt petre, or fal polychreftum, diffolved in his wa- 
* ter. The cataplafm for this purpofe may be made of the fol- 
‘ lowing ingredients. ‘ Take linfeed and fenugreek feeds, of 
‘© each two ounces; camomile, melilot, or their flowers, of 
‘* each four handfuls ; boil them over the fire till moft of the 
‘¢ moifture be evaporated ; then pafs them thro’ a fieve, and add 
‘* a quantity of cow’s dung equal to the other ingredients, with 
‘< a fufficient quantity of ox or fheep fuet to Keep it moift.” 


‘ Let this be applied twice a day pretty warm ; or, inftead of 
I 4. * this 
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this compounded poultice, cow’s dung alone, applied warm 
to the part, with a fufficient quantity of fuet, or ointment 
of marfh-mallows, may be fufficient to bring the fwelling to 


* maturity. 


‘When it grows foft, and.the matter feems ready for a dif- 
charge, it may be opened in the dependent lowermoft part, 
by the application of a hot iron, keeping a doffil in the mouth 
of the wound, until the running abates ; and likewife apply- 
ing comprefies, and a convenient bandage, to keep the ele- 
vated fkin clofe to the fubjacent flefh, that it may be fooner 
united : but if the cavity of the impofthumation be large, it 
will not be amifSto lay it open with a hot knife, an inch or 
more; or if you would chufe to avoid the fcar, with a cold 
fharp inftrument, or witha pair of {ciffars. 


‘ The cure may he finifhed with applying only the unguen- 
tum bafilicum, or a digeftive made with turpentine, the yolks 
of eggs, or honey, with a moderate mixture of brandy, or 
fpirit of wine; and if any foulnefs appears, or if it heal too 
faft, or fpungy foft flefh arife, pledgits dipt in copperas-wa- 
ter, or a folution of blue vitriol may be applied, which will 
keep it fmooth and even. | 


‘ But if the fwelling increafe very faft, which oftentimes 
happens, and there is no tendency to digeftion, but that it 
arifes towards the neck, affecting all the mufcles in thofe parts, 
the horfe will then be in danger of fuffocation, and, unlefs 
fpeedy relief be given, he mutt foon be ftrangled. Therefore, 
befides repeated bleeding, if he is not much wore out, au- 
thors advife, to take a hot fearing iron, and to apply it to 
five or fix places on the lower part of the fwelling, cauterizing 
thofe parts, that they may be fpeedily brought to matter, which 
Mr. Gibfon directs to be drefied with flax or fine hurds, dipt 
in tar and turpentine, mixed before the fire, and applied warm : 
for by giving pain in thofe dependent and inferior parts, you 
caufe the humours to flow downwards from the fwelling ; and, 
by making vents that are fufficient to difcharge them, you 
anticipate the pain, and take off from its violence, which is 
alfo an extreme to be avoided ; neither need you be afraid of 
the fwellings that may cafually happen in his fore-legs, and 
perhaps even his limbs, by cauterizing ; for that cannot be of 
fuch ill confequence as when it is upon the neck and throat ; 
neither will it be of any continuance, if due care be taken of 
he iffues. : 
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‘ M. Gueriniere, as well as Sollyfell, have advifed opening 
the fkin, when the tumour cannot be brought to matter, in 
order to introduce a piece of black hellebore-root, fteeped in 
vinegar, and to confine it there for twenty-four hours. 


s~ SD A 


‘This is alfo intended as a ftimulant, and is faid to anfwer 
the intention, by occafioning fometimes a {welling as big as a 
man’s head. Bartlet’s Gentleman’s Farriery.’ 


We cannot clofe our account of this work without obferving, 
that we meet in it feveral terms of the manege, of little import, 
taken from Guillet, which being purely French or Italian, and 
peculiar to the academies of one or other of thofe countries ; 
and feeming to be introduced, only for the fake of explaining 
them, might, we think, as well have been left out. And asMr. 
Wallis feems fond of pointing out his authorities, fometimes by 
Latin references, he had as well explain thofe references like- 
wife; becaufe we apprehend, that the generality of people to 
whom his diétionary will be of moft fervice, are as great ftran- 
gers to the Latin as they may be to the French and Italian ; but 
as he has negleéted to do this, we will here make bold to explain 
them for him, by acquainting his unlearned reader, that as often 
at the clofe of of a paragraph, as he meets with fuch a piece of 
Latin as this, Grb/om ubi fupra, he is to underftand, that that part 
of the article was extracted from the fame book of Gibfon with 
the preceding part; and when he reads Gibjon or Bracken apud 
Bartlet, the fecret is, that Bartlet took that article from Gibfon 
or Bracken : for Mr. Wallis wifely confidered, that the illiterate, 
who may look upon the contents of all new books to be origi- 
nal, were not to be told, that Mr. Bartlet’s Farriery is only an 
abftract from the writings of Gibfon, Bracken, and La Fofle ; 
and as, no doubt, it frequently faved Mr. Wallis the trouble of 
abridging thofe authors himfelf, he was too much obliged to the 
work, to let every body know that it was not an original one. 





Art. IV. The DoGrine of irrefiftible Grace proved to have no founda- 
tion in the writings of the New Teftament. By Thomas Edwards, 
A. M. Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge, OGavo. Pr. 55. 
Millar. 


HE intention of this ingenious and laborious commen- 
tator is, to ufe his own words, ‘ to prove the particular 
‘tenet of irrcfiftible grace, that favourite dogma, fo ftrongly 
, contended for by the Calviniftical party, to be entirely de- 
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ftitute of foundation in the word of God; nay, to be as 
irreconcileable with the whole tenor of the evangelical and 
apoftolical writings, as it is with the nature and conititution 


of man, and the*moral attributes of the Deity.’ 


The method which the author has purfued appears from his 


introduction, as follows: 
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‘I hall therefore begin with laying before the reader the fe- 
veral /criptural notions of the word grace: which will confe- 
quently oblige me to confider all the paffages in the New 
Teftament, in which Xagss occurs. 

2. I fhall particularly examine all thofe texts, where mention 
is made of the Holy Ghoft, the Spirit of God, the Spirit, &c. 
which either really bear, or may feem to bear relation to the 
prefent fubjeé& : 


* 3. I fhall briefly, but demonftrably, fhew, that, as this 


Calviniftical tenet of irreffible grace does not receive the leaft 
countenance from, or is fo much as hinted at in any of the 


texts confidered under the two preceding heads, fo neither is 
it poffible, that it fhould be countenanced either by thefe, or 
any other paflages in the evangelical writings, fince it moft 
evidently makes them to contradict and be inconfiitent with 


themfelves : 


« 4. I fhall confider the moft principal of thofe paffages in 
the New Teftament, which are ufually alledged as irrefragable 
proofs of the above doétrine; and entirely refute the argu- 
ments deduced from them, by fhewing them, when rightly 
interpreted, to be quite foreign to the purpofe, for which 


they are quoted; And, 


‘ s. After having thus proved this doctrine to have no foun- 
dation in the word of God, and confequently the fupernatu- 
ral affiftance afforded to chriftians, to be confiftent with the 
nature and conftitution of man, confidered as a rational crea- 
ture and moral agent, I fhall, by way of conclufion, briefly 
point out, in what manner, and upon what perfons, it feems 
moft probable to fuppofe the Spirit of God to att,’ 


Agreeable to the above divifions, this work confifts of five 


chapters ; ‘ In the firft and fecond chapters of this treatife, (fays 


~ 


the author) befides explaining the feveral texts in the annota- 
tions, I have likewife given new tranflations (either in whole 
or in part) of moft of them ; which, upon many accounts, I 
rather chofe to do than to put them down as they ftand mif- 


interpreted, or otherwife badly rendered in our common ver- 
* fion, 
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fion. However, I thought it might not be amifs to print the 
‘ alterations I had made in it, in Jtalicks. What new fupple- 
* ments I have inferted, are likewife enclofed in parenthefes. 


eo 


‘ With regard to the texts of the third chapter, I was obliged, 
‘ as the reader will eafily difcern, to lay them before him, as 
* they are quoted by thofe who urge them in fupport and con- 
* firmation of the doétrine above-mentioned. 


* In commenting upon the texts contained in thefe three 
chapters, I have indifferently had recourfe to interpreters of 
all opinions: for I am no flave to zames; nor can I fee why 
an ingenious and judicious expofition of a paffage of fcripture 
fhould be thought the worfe of, becaufe it came from a Papi/?, 
or Calvinifi, an Arian, or Sotinian. 


ay en. | a a 


‘ All the critical and explanatory annotations of the com- 
mentators I confulted, which feemed to lay open and unfold 
the true fenfe and meaning of the original, or to be, upon 
any other account, worthy of more efpecial notice, I have 
generally given in their own words; as well to avoid the fuf- 
picion of plagiarifm, as to fave myfelf a great deal of ufelefé 
and unneceffary trouble.’ 


-~ a -~ a a an 


er, 


This writer, in the firft chapter of his work, has given us all 
the texts of the New Teftament in which the word Xeets occurs, 
rendered ufually in our common tranflation grace; but which, 
according to him, fignifies favour, kindne/s, beneficence, bleffing, 
gift, privilege, the gofpel, apoftolical office, thanks, gratification, a 
charitable difpofition, joy. 


Chapter fecond contains all the texts of the New Teftament 
where mention is made of the word Tvvwyza, commonly rendered 
Spirit, or Holy Ghoft ; but which, according to Mr. Edwards, 
fignifies, the mind, or rational foul, a temper or di/pofition of mind ; 
in a few places, the holy fpirit of God; at other times, the mira- 
culous influences, gifts, &c. of the Holy Ghoft, peculiar to, the 
firft ages of Chriftianity, she go/pel, awvifdom, a true or. falfe 
prophet. | 


We thal] here prefent the reader with two or three quotations, 
that he may fee fomething of this author’s defign and manner in 
cominenting on texts of fcripture. 


« John i. 14. And the Logos became incarnate, and fhechinized 


‘ among us, and we beheld his glory, /uch glory as he who truly 
* was 
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* avas the only-begotten, and who was full of true favour, received 
« from the father. 





xa soxnrwacsy ev nusr, and flechinized among us. See Low- 
« man’s three Tratts, p. 226, 236.——_ws wovoyeres the only- 
* begotten,— w, here, as Theophyla rightly obferves, ex, opoworws 
© sow, arr CxCaswosmc, nas avauproonrs Drogicue. 


‘ Luke xi. 13. If ye then, who are evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more qwil/ your heav- 
enly father give the holy fpirit to them that afk him ? 


« 





a 


a 





——-Torngoi umaexovres, who are evil, “ Deo {eilicet com- 
« parati,” as Brenius explains it, (See Job. xv. 14, 15.) or, as 
« Wolzogenius, ‘* longe minus mifericordes ac benigni patres erga 
«< liberos veftros, quam eft cceleftis pater erga fuos liberos. Ma- 
«© Jus enim, hoc loco, idem valet, quod non tam bonus; que- 
«© madmodum odife Luc. xiv. 26. Fob. xii. 25. fignificat minus a- 
“© mare.” See him upon Mat. vii. 11. and alfo Le Clerc upon 
* Deut. xv. 9g. Mat. xx. 15. and upon this latter paffage, Gro- 
‘ tius likewife and Wolzogenius.—dwos mrvya ayior—give the 
holy Spirit—In the parallel place to this, Mat. vii. 11. inftead 
of the holy Spirit, we read ayaSa, good things, or rather, good 
gifts: and therefore I cannot but think, that by she holy Spirit 
here, we are neither to underitand the ordinary affiftances and 
operations of the Spirit of Godin common to chriftians of all ages, 
nor yet, with Dr. Whitby, the miraculous inward gifts and ope- 
rations of the Holy Ghoff peculiar to the Apoftles, and firlt con- 
verts to Chriftianity (See him upon 1 John v. 6.) but, as the 
learned Brenius feems rightly to interpret it, ‘* omnia bona 
oratione dominica fuperius comprehenfa :” < all the good 
things, or gifts,” comprehended above in the Lord’s prayer : 
For, as the fame commentator juftly obferves, upon ver. 2. 
of this chap. ‘ Omnes oratione dominica comprehenfas pe- 
‘© titiones funt rerum duntaxat fpiritualium ; unde poftea fpiri- 
** tus fancti nomine a Chrifto nuncupanter, ver. 13.” ‘* All 
the petitions, contained in the Lord’s prayer, are for /piritual 
** things only ; for which reafon Chrift calls them below, ver. 13. 
«< by the nane of the holy Spirit: See his remarks upon ver. 


« 11. of fixth chap. of St. Maz. and likewife upon ver. 7. and 
‘ 11. of chap. 7. 
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‘ Philip ii. 13. For it is God that worketh in you both to 
¢ will and to do, of his good pleafure. 


‘¢ Whatfoever therefore, it is faid, we will, or do, that is 
“« good, God doth it in us.” 


¢ But, 
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* But, fuppoiing this to be true, are we from hence to con- 
clude, that Ged worketh in us, by an irrefiftible and neceffitating 
grace ? \s this fo clearly and evidently implied in the text, as 
to be a neceflary and unavoidable confequence? And-are there 
no other ways and means, by which the Deity may work upon, 
andinfluence rational creatures and moral agents ? If there be, 
as moft undoubtedly there are, and if this paffage, as it here 
ftands, does not, in the leaft, infinuate or countenance this 
hypothefis of God’s working upon men by pAyfical and unfru/- 
trable impulfes, as it moft plainly and evidently does not, but 
muft have a quite different meaning, as the words immedi- 
ately preceding demontitrably thew, (for can any perfon in his 
fenfes imagine, that St. Paul would have exhorted the Philip. 
pians to work-out their own falvation uhich fear and tremblingy 
when, according to this notion, he muft know, that they could 
not aét, or work at all; and that God was effeétually: to do 
every thing for them, and that too by a manner of operation, 
which they could not poffibly reff, or fruffrate ? (See this ar- 
gued at large, and the many and great inconfiftencies, abfur- 
dities, and contradiétions, the Calvinift muft here neecfiarily 
run himfelf into, in Slichtingius’s annot. in loc. and Dr, 
Whitby’s remarks upon it, in his Difcourfe &c. pag. 287.) 
If there are other ways and means, I fay, by which God may 
work upon moral agents, and if this paflage, as it is com- 
monly tranflated, does not, in the leaft, favour, or, in any 
refpe&, give countenance to the above hypothefis, of the De- 
ity’s acting upon them by phyfcal and unfrufradle impulfes, it 
may, I fhould think, with very good reafon, be afked, To 
what purpofe is the text quoted ? or what proof and evidence 
does it bring with it, of the certainty and authenticity of any 
fuch doétrine? 
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‘ But the truth is, it is fo far from favouring this fictitious and 
abfurd dogma, that when rightly interpreted, it will not be 
found to contain what it is thought by others, who entirely 
reject an irrefiftible, and necefitating grace, to be a full proof of, 
(and which I have hitherto fuppofed to be true, and taken 
for granted; See in the beginning of this annot.) namely, 
“© That we cannot w//, or do any thing that is good, without 
** the divine affiftance, and co-operation of the holy Spirit.” 
‘ And in order to fhew the truth of this affertion, 1 fhall give 
* a new verfion of this and the preceding ver. (both being badly 
‘ rendered by our tranflators,) and likewife the very ingenious 
* and judicious annotations of Mr. Pierce upon them, whick 
* feem to lay open their true and genuine meaning, and will, 

* I hope, 
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‘ Lhope, juftify and confirm this verfion, in the juderhent of 
¢ every candid and unprejudiced reader,’ . judg 0 


The quotations in this treatife are principally taken from 
Wolzogenius, Glaffius, Brenius, Grotius, Schottgenius, Ze- 
gerius, Crellius, Slichtingius, Le Clerc, Hammond, Locke, 
Pool, Dr. Taylor, Whitby, Benfon, Sykes, the Fathers, Lex- 
icons and Philologifts. 


Upon the whole, we cannot but efteem this work as an afeful 
and learned performance, executed with great care and equab 
ability, and as fuch recommend it to the examination of the 
learned reader ; for to fuch, from the nature of it, it is con- 
fined. ‘The reading of it indeed will be tedious, from the fre- 
quent references that the author has made from one part of the 
work to another, which could not be avoided without fwelling 
the work to an enormous fize, by continual repetitions. To 
the orthodox, we imagine, this critical treatife will not be very 
acceptable : however, if he has not offered up his reafon as 2 
carnal weapon to Methodifm, nor contaminated his learning with 
Hutchinfonianijm, we dare fay he will find criticifms worthy of his 
attention, and fuch as will merit his approbation ; though we 
fhall not differ from him if he fhould think that this critical ins 
quifitor has fometimes tortured orthodoxy into herefy. 





Art. V. 4 Method of producing Double Flowers fron a fingle, by 
a regular Courfe of Culture. Llluftrated with Figures. Baldwin. 


Pr. 2s. 64. 


HERE is no mention of the author’s name in the title-page 

of this piece: but, by the dedication, we find it is the work of 
that furprifing genius Dr. Hill, who fo often indulges the public 
with his performances on various fubjeéts. The tract is ad- 
dreffed to Dr. Haller, to return him thanks for the honourab!e 
mention he has made of Dr. Hill in his immortal works. This 
we fuppofe to be a piece of artifice of the author, to boaft of his 
connexions with perfons of literature ; for we do not remember 
this circumftance in any of Dr. Haller’s works. 


This pamphlet contains forty pages in o€tavo, with feven 
copper-plates ; fix of which are of tulips, and the feventh re- 
prefents a fpeedwell. He begins by informing his reader, that 
the raifing of double flowers is one of the great articles in tlre 


gardener’s and floriit’s profeflions. It is often done, he fays, 
but 
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but none knows how: the practice by which thefe elegant plants 
are obtained from thofe of the fingle flower, is little different from 
that by which, in other kinds, fingle rife from fingle in fucceffion, 
and the procedure is merely mechanical ; but he fays it would be 
happy if the change thus produced in a few plants could be ex- 
tended to many. To attain this end, it muft be attempted re- 
gularly ; and in order to that, the fubje& mutt be firft under- 
ftood. We muft know by what means and in what manner na- 
ture gives this doublenefs to flowers, in the inftances already 
feen, before we can attempt rationally to affift in her operations 
upon others ; but when this is difcovered, the juft grounds of 
fuch an attempt will be known. 


Then he proceeds to an anatomical defcription of the feveral, 
parts of which plants are compofed. The italk,he fays,he has clearly 
fhewn in another traé to be compofed of five different fubitances, 
furrounding one another in a regular manner: thefe, he fays, 
are, the outer bark, the.inner rind, a vafcular feries, the flefhy 
fubftance, and the pith: the roots are formed of thefe; they, 
are continued thence up the ftalks; and from one or other of 
them are-formed the feveral parts of flowers. There is no way, 
he fays, to underftand what the doublenefs of a flawer is,. or 
of what it confifts, until the ftruéture of the whole plant is un- 
derftood : for as all the parts of a flower are continuations of one 
or other of thefe fubftances ; all doublenefs in flowers muft be 
owing to the luxuriance of fome of them: nothing new is or 
can be produced, only fome original part is extended. The 
firft ftep, he fays, muft be to underftand the procefs of nature, 
by examining which of the proper parts of a plant has afforded 
the luxuriant growth: then to fee to what original portion of 
the plant, that is to which of the five fubftances whereof 
the whole confifts, that part belongs. When this is known, 
inquiry by experiments is to be made what nourifhment and 
what method of culture moft favour the growth of that part: 
when this is found the great fecret is difcovered. 


He felects a tulip for an example, becaufe in that, the parts 
are diftiné and plain, the organs being large, and the doubleneis 
not too complex ; and as the root is yearly taken up, there may 
be a certainty of having the fame plant. Gardeners, he fays, de- 
{pife double tulips; and if no better can be produced by art 
than fuch as offer themfelves by accident, they would have rea- 
fon ; for in thofe they fee a multiplicity of ragged petals and a 
wild clufter of filaments. But if doublenefs in a tulip can be 
produced in a regular manner, the new leaves, rendered as well 
fhaped as the old, and the fame excellence of colour preferved 


as 
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as in the fingle, doubtlefs the florift will receive it into his lift 6 
beauties. ‘That this may be done, he fays, appears very pro- 
bable ; but the attempting this is a work of time, becaufe the 
tulip is a flow grower from feed: tho’ there is reafon to believe 
it will fucceed. In his anatomical defcription of the parts, he 
fays, the flefhy fubftance of the ftalk terminatesin the antherz, 
and there forms a minute plant, or the rudiment of a plant in 
each grain of the farina. This, he continues, is received into the 
ftigma; and thence conveyed by a fhort courfe to the feed- 
veffel, where it is lodged-in the yet empty hull of a feed: It 
is there clothed with: a farinaceous fubftance, fecreted for that 
ufe in thofe veffels; and the feed hardening, it is perfe@. This 
feed being fown, the rudiment of the plant expands by means 
of the heat and moifture ; and its feveral parts growing downwards 
into fibres, and upwards into a ftalk and leaves, the tulip is 
produced, which in its perfect ftate is next to be examined. 


The bulb, he tells us, is not the root, though it is vulgarly fd 
called, but it isa gem, or bud, compofed ofa number of coats, 
like thofe which cover the young buds of trees. The flower 
confifts of fix petals, the three outer are harder than the inner, 
and‘ferve as a defence to them. The outer bark of the ftalk 
conftitates thefe three petals intirely, and is there loft: when 
the flower is newly opened, he fays, it has the property of the 
leaves of fleeping: plants, fhutting itfelf in the dark, whether 
it be night or an artificial gloom, and opening again in the 
light. ‘The doublenefs of the tulip, he affirms, arifes only from 
the flefhy fubitance of the ftalk ; in diffeéting the ftalk the next 
fubftance which is feen is the inner rind, from which the inner 
petals are formed. Thefe being removed, the next appears as 
the outer fubftance, the vafcular courfe, or third portion of the 
fubftance of the plant. This is extremely delicaté and fmall in 
the tulip, and appears only as a line. Thefe parts being cleared 
away, he comes to the fourth order, which is the flefhy fubftance 
of the ftaik. ‘This may be eafily traced up to the filaments 
themfelves, which are abfolutely formed of it ; and from obferv- 
ing its ftruéture the reafon will be found why tulips are doubled 
more eafily than many other flowers. 


The doublenefs in various flowers, we are told, rifes from a2 
luxuriance of different parts in the columbine from what is called 
the nectaria, and in the narciffus fometimes by an encreafe and 
divifion of the nectarium: but in the tulip, it is altogether 
otherwife. ‘The doublenefs of this flower arifes from the fila- 
ments, and no other part. The thicknefs of the filaments, he 
_ arifes from the flefhy fubftance of the ftalk, whcreof 
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they are fo many continuations, and it renders them liable to 

@dter their form by fwelling; if an encreafe of that part fa- 

vours fuch change, their peculiar ftru€ture alfo makes it eafy’ 
for them to fpread into the re efemblance of -petals, the -mem- 

branes covering them being much of that nature: thus, the, 
doublenefs of the tulip is produced only by a luxuriant growth 

of its filaments. This flower, he adds, is moft liable to fuch. 

doublenefs, becaufe the flefhy part of the ftalk is thick, and 

the doublene(s is plainly owing to an in¢reafe in the quan- 

tity. of that part. From hence follows plainly, the practical 

leffon, That certain circumitances in the culture and manages. 

ment of plants favour the increafe of particular parts in their. 
conftruétion : the way therefore to. produce double tulips, and. 
to increafe the degree of theit doublene!s, is to obferve. what. 
circumitance, what foil, manner, or management it is that 

thickens this flefhy part in fome degree, and to apply it early, 

and purfue it ney 


He then proceeds te the oman of the “doublenefs i in the: 
tulip, and here he alledges that fometimes a fingle tulip burfts at: 
once intoa full doublenefs ; fometimes, on the contrary, when 
the change has been regularly begun, it comes toa ftand in the 
fucceeding year; and any double tulip being left neglected in : 
;the ground will become fingle. When a large quantity of feeds 
of well-chofen tulips is fown, and the plants are raifed by pro- 
per care to flower, he obferves there will fometimes appear a few 
double ones:the firft year of bloom; but this is very rare, 
and they are never perfect. In the natural {tate of a tulip, « 
the filaments, are raifed in three blunt ridges, and are thick in 
proportion to: their breadth; but in fome the filaments will - 
have loft their outer ridge, and will become broader, thinner, : 
and flatter than ufual; and begin to fhew a different co-- 
lour tending to that of the petals : the anthere alfo in this cafe 
are fhorter. This, he affirms, is the firft approach which nature 
makes to doublenefs, which the florift is to mark, and the plants - 
in which it appears are to have peculiar care in the following 
years, for the feveral gradations from this to perkept doublenefg$ ~ 
are to be expetted the fucceeding feafons. ’ 


The other part of this pamphlet i is filled with the. defcriptions 
ofa fingle tulip of the firft order, and of one completely double, 
which is befide Our purpofe to mention here. It concludes with 
an account of a double fpeedwell, as he calls it ; and informs the 
reader, that, in order to obtain more of the fame, the ftalks 
fhould be cut down before the flowers blow, the plants fhould 
be allowed a fpace of a yard {quare each, the ground dreffed 
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with marle, the plants watered every day, and the following 
year the flowers will be double. 


By the title of this pamphlet, we expeéted to have found a 
certain and fure method propofed for raifing all forts of double 
flowers: but we found ourfelves difappointed greatly when we 
read it over; for there is not one inftance mentioned through 
the whole work of double flowers having been produced by any 
particular method of culture. All that is to be found im it is this, 
“That double flowers are produced from a luxuriancy in fome 
* parts of the plants, which the florift is advifed to remark ; 
* then he is by experiment to learn what culture will improve 
*-thofe particular parts, and to apply. it early, and purfue it 
« thoroughly.” Thefe are the whole inftru@tions : whether this 
is worth the florift’s paying half-a-crown for, we muft fubmit 
to their judgments. 


For what reafon the author has fele&ted the tulip for an ex” 
simple of doubling flowers, we are at a lofs to guefs; fince 
there are great numbers of plants, whofe organs are full as con- 
fpicuous as thefe of the tulip; and as many of them will fhew 
their flowers the following year, fo the fuccefs of any experi- 
ment will be foon known: whereas the tulip, when raifed from 
feed, rarely thews its flower in lefs than feven years. But we 
fuppofe it to be an artifice of the author, in making choice of a 
plant upon which he propofed the experiment to be tried, the 
fuccefs of which cannot be kitown, till the pamphlet is forgotten. 
if this was not the author’s view, it will be difficult to find it 
out ;. for we imagine no skilful florift will ever fet a value upon’ 
a double tulip, fhould there be any produced mucli more beau- 
tiful than has yet appeared ; for tulips are valued for’ the fhape, 


regular difpofition of their petals, and colour. 


.As there are feveral things in this pamphlet afferted for truth 
which it is more than probable may be contradi€ted by the more’ 
skilful florifts, fo it is unlikely they fhould be tempted to make 
trial of others-herein recommended only upon a probability of 
fucceeding ; for we do not find an inftance mentioned in the - 
pamphlet, either of the author’s own, or any of his. curious 
correfpondents having made the experiments. 


The fingle tulip burfting at once to a full double one, is new 
tq the praétical fiorifts, who it istrue are well acquainted with 
plain coloured tulips breaking into ftripes : nor do they believe 
thiat fingle tulips become double by gradation, for they know 
that all double tulips rife fo from feed, The filaments chang- 
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ing to petals feems new to them; becaufe in double tulips'there 
is a greater number of ‘filaments than in fingle. Thefe,and 
many. other objections it is likely may be made by the pratfical 
florifts: 10 the fcheme ofthis author: theréfore; before he at-. 
tempts to inftruét others, we zecommend to him to learn himfelf 
fomething of the fubjeé&. on which he propofes to exercife his 
talents. 





Bi 


Art. V.. The Nature, Defign, Tendency, and Importance of Prayer $ 
illuftrated in feven prafical differtations on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
W. Welt. O@ave. Pr. 4s. Grifiths. 


¥ 
, H ‘HE ‘author opens his firft Differtation: with a juft ‘re- 
mark, that nothing is better calculated to pfeferve in thé 
minds of men a conftant, ferious, and reverent regard to the 
authority and laws of God than a regular courfe of devotion. 
The reafon of this is obvious. “When habits ate once fettled im 
the human mind, they incorporate themfelves with the faculties 
of the. foul, and powerfully influence the whole behaviour. It. 
was the obfervation of an ancient philofopher of Greece, that 
praying will make a man leave off finning; or finning will make 
a man leave off praying. It feems indeed hardly poffible that 
any‘human being fhould be fo deftitute of reafon as to live in 
an habitual violation of the laws of God, and in the conftant 
practice of thofe devout exercifes whofe tendency is-to imprefs 
the mind with a lively fenfe of their importaace. It is recorded 
of an eminent perfon, who paffed his youth in all the diffipation’ 
of debauchery,. that the principles of religion which had been 
inftilled into hig infancy made him form a refolution of ad- 
drefling a prayer every morning to his Creator; and that fome 
time after he deliberately difcontinued this practice, finding that 
it filled him with unealy reflections upon the courfe of life he 
led, and which he found himfelf unable to alter. It muft be. 
owned however, that there are examples of perfons in whofe 
charatters paffion and religion feem to be equally blended, and 
whofe debaucheries equal their enthufiafm. But fuch are un- — 
common: a little obfervation muft convince us that libertines 
live in a total negle& of public worfhip ; and that thofe who attend 
it punctually generally lead a regular and virtuous life. ‘Prayer isa 
‘ folemn addrefs to God, containing an acknowledgment of his fo- 
‘ vereign dominion, goodnefs, glory, and power ; as alfo of our 
‘ high obligations to him, our conftant dependence upon him, and 


* our obnoxionfnefs to his difpleafure, on account of our fins and . 
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* follies; and an humble and entire fubmiffion of all our de- 
* fires to the wifdom of his providence.’ 


The author’s definition of prayer feems to be too pfolix. 
We apprehend that it fhtould be defimed thus, Prayer is a fo- 
lemn addrefs to the Supreme Being, made by a finite beingy from 
the fenfe of his dependency. The author juftly obferves (Page 
s- Dif. I.) that the concifenefs of our Saviour’s inftructions with 
regard to prayer is a fufficient proof that he did not intend that 
chriftians fhould be wholly confined to forms in public worfhip. 
It is remarkable, however, that brief and general as thefe in- 
fiructions are, Socrates, that great light of the pagan world, 
was unable to give even fuch general information. 


Plato, in one of his dialogues intitled Alcibiades, repre- 
fents that philofopher enumerating to his difciple the many 
dangers and difficulties attending prayer, and above all parti- 
cular requefts made to the Gods, which have frequently proved 
deftruétive to the petitioners when granted. Alcibiades. ear- 
neltly defiring information from his mafter, the philofopher 
owns himfelf utterly unable to fatisfy him upon that head, and 
conciudes with thefe remarkable words: ‘ We muft therefore 
continue in our ignorance, till it fhall pleafe God to fend a per- 
fon into the world to give us full information concerning our 
duty, and in particular to direct us in the article of prayer.’ 


In Page 7. Dif. I. the author makes a very juft obfervation 
upon the exprefiion, Our Father which art in beaven. We fhould 
be very careful, faith he, not to afcribe any of the weakneffes 
and imperfections of our earthly parents to God our heavenly 
father. ‘This obfervation we muft allow to be pertinent ; fince 
we are brought into this world by our parents, who, in begetting 
us, have no other view but to gratify their own inclinations. The 
author continues to obierve that earthly parents are too much 
inclined to gratify the prefent inclinations of their children, at 
the expence of their future felicity. If this be true, it proves, » 
in the itrongeft manner, the difference between them and the 
father of all, whofe views extend to the remoteft eternity, and 
who in creation has formed a plan calculated to promote the 
everlafting weltare of all his creatures: It is obvious (as the 
author obferves, Page 13. Dif. I.) that the defign of prayer ts 
not to inform the almighty of our pains and our wants, ‘nor to 
dire& him in the: methods of removing the one or fupplying the 
other. Here the author’s opinion coincides with that of the 
renowned Socrates. He continues to obferve, that prayer can- 
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not be defigned as an inftrument or means, as it were, to footh 
and foften the Deity, and difpofe him to be merciful! and gracious 
to us.—The defign then of God, faith he, in fuggefting to us the 
duty of prayer, is toinfpire us with fentiments of piety and virtue, 
and to eftablifh more firmly, to cherifh and improve thofe fenti- 
mentsin our minds. It is remarkable that fome chriftian feé&ts who 
believe in abfolute predeftination (amongft which I fhall mention 
only the Janfenifts of France) make very long prayers. They 
cannot herein have either of the two former views ; and their 
ufing prayer even upon the laft mentioned motive fecms to con- 
tradiét their favourite dottrine of fatality, or abfolute predefti- 
nation. ‘That God is the univerfal father of all, and that his 
Providence equally extends to ali men, whether good or bad, 
is (as the author obferves, Page 16, 17. Dif. L) an acknow- 
jedged truth, and ftri¢tly conformable to Scripture, There is ove 
event to him that facrificeth, and to him that facrificeth not, fays the 
Prophet.- The author adds (Page 18. Dif. I.) that all the ef- 
fetts which we fee in nature, proceed from general caufés or 
laws which God has given to the material world about us. In 
this manner he accounts for the good and evil that happen in- 
difcriminately to the virtuous and vitious. In this-particular, 
his fentiments coincide with thofe of almoft all the moralifts 
who have treated this fubjeCt. The celebrated M. Bayle, in his 
reflections upon comets, takes notice that the fame law of nature 
that makes fire mount in an oven, or chimney, in order to an- 
fwer the purpofes of life, may be the caufe of burning an houfe : 
that the fame benefit of nature that fupplies rains neceffary for 
the fruits of the earth may fometimes caufe an inundation, &c, 
and Mr. Pope to the fame purpofe in the Effay on Man: 


‘ Shall burning Atna, if a fage requires, 

‘ Forget to thunder, and recal its fires. 

« On air or fea new motiens be impreft, 

‘ Oh blamelefs Bethell ! to relieve thy breatt. 

‘ When the loofe mountain trembles from on.high, 
* Shall gravitation ceafe if yon go by.’ 


It feems furprifing that none of thefe authors fhould have 
affign’d the reafon why Providence acts by general, and not by 
particular laws, which feems to be as follows: If there had been 
no regular, and fettled courfe of nature,. men would never have 
known how to regulate their condudt, the husbandman would not 
-know when to fow, nor the mariner when to go to fea. Now, 
as thefe general laws fometimes interfere with the interefts of 
‘particular perfons, fome evil muft neceffarily refult from thence ; 
though, when the univerfal {cheme of Providence is unfolded, 
it will undoubtedly appear that the good of his.creatures has 
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been yniformly carried on by the univerfal Lord and Fathe* 
of all, 


Page 21. Dif. I. the author proceeds to lay down the propereft 
‘and moft becoming manner of addrefling our prayers and peti- 
tions to the Almighty. In the firft place, with regard to 
temporal things, he lays it down as a rule that we fhould ae- 
quiefce entirely in the difpenfations of his Providence, and ra- 
ther pray for a temper wholly refigned to his will, than feem 
to di€tate to the great Governor of the World a different con- 
duét from that which he is invariably determined to purfue—— 
Here there feems to arife a difficulty, which the author has not 
taken notice of. If the plan by which God regulates his con- 
dué& be ynalterable, where is the neceflity of prayer? and may 
not God think proper to with-hold from us that refignation of 
mind which We pray for, as well as any thing elfe that may be 
the objet of our petitions? It is furprifing the author 
fhould have exprefled himfelf in fo unguarded a manner as to 
give room to an objeétion of inconfiftency. In Page 23, 24. 
Dif. I. the author takes notice of an objection that has been 
made to general petitions by feveral perfons of a very ferious 
and religious turn of mind. It is alledged by fuch, that except 
a prayer comes up to their particular cafe and circumftances, 
they cannot find themfelves warmed or affected by it in a proper 
manner. The author’s anfwer to this objection feems to be in- 
fufficient, ‘ God does not need to be informed of our particular 
¢ circumitances, nor to be direfted in what manner to amend 
oF improve them ; but certainly the mention of our own par- 
© ticular circumitances muft greatly contribute to intereft us, 
¢ and add warmth and fervour to our devotion.’ The practice 
of the church in adapting particular prayers to particular occa~ 
fions, and ufing fet forms upon extraordinary conjunctures, 
Jeems to confirm the truth of this obfervation. The author 
obferves juftly, Page 26. that the expreffion Our Father, with 
which the Lard’s Prayer begins, fufficiently intimates to us that 
we ought to addrefs the great God and Father of All in the 
temper of univerfal benevolence No other temper can be 
accepta ble to him, who is good unto all, and whofe tender 
mercies are over all his works. Prayer, cohrinues he, was nat 
inftituted in order to its being an inftrument of adyancing the 
intereft af one perfon, fai nily, or natjon, at the expence of an- 
other, but to be fubfervient to the general good, and ‘univer- 
fal welfare of all mankind: this obfervation is admirable. The 
Simple light of nature could fuggett this truth to the antient 
Ferfians, who always began their prayers with a general invoca- 


tion of God's s.blefling upon all the nations, of the earth. The 
com- 
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compilers of our excellent Liturgy feem to have been fufficiently 
~ fenfible of this, as we are thereby injoin’d to pray for the welfare 
of all mankind, including Turks, Jews, and Infidels. We appree 
hend. that the author’s obfervation in Page 29. Dif. I. upon the 
expreffion, which art in heaven, is very fuperficial and injudi- 
cious : certainly our Saviour could have no other view in ufing 
fuch a phrafe but to diftinguith our heavenly father from our 
fathers in the fleth. 


In the fecond differtation, which turns upon the exprefflion, 
Sallowed be thy name, the author has done little mofe ‘than 
branch out, and enlarge upon the maxim advanced in the.firft 
Differtation, viz. that a conftant and regular courfe of devo- 
tion tends to excite and preferve virtuous habits in the minds 
of men. His obfervation, in Page 56, that the fubject-matter 
of our addreffes, and the forms and expreffions of which our 
worfhip confifts, fhould be fuitable to the perfections of God’s 

‘nature, is juft, but trite and obvious. In differtation the third, 
the author explains the words, shy kingdom come: he tells-.us 
{Page 71) that by the kingdom of God, we are to underftand 
the Gofpel difpenfation; and that we are hereby enjoined to 
pray for rhe propagation of Chriftianity over the whole world : 
feveral emment divines have explained the words in the fame 
manner. He fubjoins another explanation, Page 76. By the 
kingdom of heaven, or of God, faith he, is fometimes intended 
the future glorious and exalted ftate of the chriftian church in 
the manfions of eternal blifs. ‘Thus our Lord fays, Except your 
righteoufnels exceed the righteoufnefs of the Scribes and Pharifees, ye 

all in no cafe enter into the kingdom of heaven, Matt. i. 9 
and again, Many faall fit down with Abraham, Tfaac, and Facob 
in the kingdom of heaven. We apprehend that the expreffion 
the kingdom of heaven, is, in this prayer, to be underttood in the 
latter fenfe ; and that the propagation of Chriftianity, and the 
general converfion of mankind to true religion, are here out of the 
gueftion. The author obferves (Page 77.) that the kingdom 
of God derives its appellation from the prophecies of the 
Old Teftament, which refer to the kingdom of the Meffiah, 
expected by the Jews, though they were greatly miftaken 
as to the true defign of it, and temporal circumftances: that 
were to attend it. They expected a temporal king of a dif- 
tinguifhed character, who was to fucceed to the throne of his 
father David. This is confirmed by the teftimony of prophane 
hiftorians: the expreffion upon this occafion is the fame both 
in Tacitus and Suetonius: Inwvaluerat illo tempore opinio per totum 
Orientem effe in fatis ut Fuded profedi rerum potirentur : the former of 
thefe hiftorians adds, fdvc ad fe srabentes Fudej rebellavere, &c. The 
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Jews, interpreting this in favour of their own nation, commenced 
a civil.war; but Vefpafian, fays the hiitorian, was evidently 
" pointed at by the prediction; for, from being imperial procu- 
rator of Judea, he was raifed to the empire upon the fall of Vi- 
tellius. The teftimony of prophane hiftorians thus corrobo- 
rating that of the facred writers, feems to be one of the ftrongeft 
collateral proofs of the truth of our holy religion ; and it feems 
furprifing that divines have not explained it in a fuller manner, 
and infifted on it more ftrongly, in their vindications of revealed 
‘yeligion, | | 


The author juftly obferves, Page 85, 86. that the ftate our 
Saviour was fent into the world to eftablifh, is not a ftate of 
tyranny and flavery, but a ftate of the moft perfeét liberty that 
can be enjoyed by men in the prefent world. A defpotic prince, 
governed wholly by his paffions and lufts, is in a more abject 
{tate of flavery than any of the wretches that tremble at his nod, 
We have a ftriking inftance of this in a letter, wrote by Tiberius, 
one of the moft cruel and arbitrary of tyrants, to the fenate of 
Rome: ‘P. C. Quid dicam, aut quid fcribam, aut quid omni- 
* nonon fcribam hoc tempore, Dii Deeque omnes pejus me per- 
¢ dant quam perire quotidie me fentio, fifcio.” There cannot 
be a‘more lively defcription of a wounded fpirit, a mind torn by 
the moft unruly and tormenting paffions. Such a ftate is cer- 
tainly the werft fort of flavery Nothing, on the other 
hand, can more juftly deferve the name of liberty than to have 
the perfeét government and command of all our paffions, and 
to be able to act, upon every occafion, as the reafon and na- 
ture of the thing may feem to require. The Stoic philofophers 
had the fame idea of liberty ; the Roman fatyrift expreffes his 
fentimenis in the following lines with a vivacity of expreflion 
peculiar to himéelf. 





* Quifnam igitur liber? fapiens, fibi qui imperiofus 

* Quem ‘neque pauperies neque Mors neque vincula terrent 
* Reponfare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

« Fortis atque in feipfo totus, teres atque rotundus 

* In quem manca ruit femper fortuna,’ 


This ftate of perfect liberty which Stoical pride falfely boafted 
of is the liberty which the laws of our Saviour’s kingdom evi- 
deritly aim to put us in full poffeifion of. Another flavery 
that the laws of God’s kingdom tend to refcue us from (fays the 
author, Page 89.) is the flavery of fuperftition: the fuperfti- 
tious man is defcribed by Plutarch, in an exprefs treatife upon 
the fubjeét, as an abject flave filled with vain fears and appre- 
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henfions, and fcarcely daring to raife his eyes to the God whom 
he adores. It is certainly no inconfiderable part of the liberty 
of the children of God to be freed from fuch anxieties. 


In differtation the fourth, from page the tenth to page the 
twelfth, the author only repeats in other words what he had 
faid before. But, in the latter page, he enters upon one of 
the moft abftrufe points of theology, viz. the origin of evil, 
which he explains in the following manner: ‘ Some degree of 
‘ fuffering feems abfolutely neceffary to a ftate of tryal, in order 
‘ to make it productive of the greateft degree of happinefs that 
‘ it iscapable of producing.’ Here the author’s fentiments feem. 
to agree with thofe of the. great German philofopher Leib- 

-nitz, “who has diftinguifhed himfelf as much in abftratted anid 
theological fubjeéts as in phyfical and mathematical. 


This illuftrious philofopher delivers his fentiments thus in 
“his Theodicea: * Two philofophers of the Stoic feét--happened 
‘ once to difpute at Rome upon the difpenfations of Providence. 
« One argued vehemently againft them ; and to, fupport his af- 
‘ fertions, alledged the unhappy cataftrophe of Lucretia. Upon 
¢ this the goddefs Fortune appeared to them, and offered to decide 
« the difpute : they gladly accepted the propofal ; the goddefs then 
« conducted them to her temple, where fhe fhewed them plans 
« of all the poifible fyftems of an univerfe, from the worft to the 
* beft; and in the latter was found an hiftorical picture of the 
* Rape of Lucretia: upon which the two philofophers acknow- 
‘ ledged that great truth, whatever is, is right. 


What the author obferves, page 129, that the voluntary pe- 
nances of the church of Rome are contrary to reafon and {crip- 
ture, is obvious ; and it is remarkable that amongft barbarians 
(we fhall cite only the Indian Brachmans) this extravagance 
has been carried much higher than even amongit the monks of 
Spain. The author’s obfervations (Dif, V.) upon the words, 
give us this day our daily bread, are all trite and obvious, till he 
concludes with this remark, That this petition is the only 
one in the Lord’s prayer that is intirely of a temporal nature, 
or wholly terminates in the prefent world.. In Page 168, 16g 
the author infers, from the manner in which this prayer is ex- 
prefled, that a particular application of prayer to temporal 
purpofes feems not to be altogether confiftent with the tite in- 
tention and defign of our Saviour He adds that, when 





the fubject of war is introduced into our devotions, we fhould 
endeavour to fhew our fubmiffion and deference to the wifdom 
aud juftice of Almighty God, and not ay for-any Gne nation at 
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the-expence of another : this obfervation, if juft, would go a 
great way to prove prayer unneceflary ; and here we beg leave 
to remind the author of what he has himfelf advanced in Dif. 
I. p. 5. That if our Lord had intended his difciples fhould be 
_wholly confined to forms in public worfhip, he would, in all 
probability, have given us more large and particular inftruc- 
tions concerning this affair. Now ashe has not explained him- 
felf fully, it fhould feem that chriftians are left to their own 
difcretion upon the occafions in queftion, which certainly call 
upon them for the difcharge of this duty, in the moft powerful 
and irrefiftible manner. 


In Dif. Vi. and VII. the author makes no obfervations but 
fuch as are common and obvious. Upon the whole, we appre- 
hend, that he does not enter deep enough into the fubjeét, and 
that his hook does not. give fufficient information. He has, 
however, writ in a ftrong and perfpicuous ftyle, and his reas 
‘foning feems to be, for the moft part, juft and conclufive. 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life of Robert Cary, Baron of Lep- 
pington, and Earlof Monmouth. Written by himfelf, and now 
publifoed from an original manufcript in the cuftody of John Earl 
of Cork andOrrery. With Jome explanatory notes. 80. Price 
45. Dodfley. 


HIS performance might have appeared in the fize of a 

twelvepenny pamphlet, with a good living profit to the 
bookfeller, and as much edification to the reader as what he 
receives from the pompous form it now appears in. 


ft is a work more curjous than inftructive. There rung 
‘thro’ it an air of inaccurate fimplicity, that gives the faéts it 
‘contains great credit, and thofe facts prove the author to have 
been a man of ftrong natural parts; attaching himfelf to the 
modes of a court, becaufe the court was in the road to prefer- 
ment; and executing with addrefs and refolution, the feveral 
charges afligned him by his fovereigns, either in the cabinet or 


the field. 


Robert Cary, in this hiftory of his life, has neglected to in- 
form his readers who his parents were; and has omitted the 
place and time of his birth. We learn, however, from his 
noble editor, the prefent earl of Cork and Orrery, that he was 
2 younger fon of Cary Lord Hunfdon, a near relation, by the 


mother, to queen Elizabeth, . 
From circumftances it appears, that he was born in the year 


#559. or 1560. He paft his juvenile years in feeing France and 
_~ 
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he Low-Countries ; and.in 1593-he attended’ Walfingham to 
otland, where king James took a liking for him, which proved 
to be the foundation of his fortune and honours. His ‘that 
was then governor of Berwick, and a very indulgent father 
{tho” our author does not own it exprefsly) he muft have been 5 
for his fon was nobly fitted out upon his return from Scotland, 
to attend king James, by that monarch’s own defire, and by per- 
miffion from queen Elizabeth : but the retraéting that permif- 
fion, he returned to court, and attaching himfelf to the ear! of 
Effex, who wanted to make a campaign in the Low Countries, 
he was employed by queen Elizabeth to divert Effex from that 
refolution; which he did; and our author ferved the campaign 
as a volantier, along with his brother Edmund, who was an 
officer in the, Englifh fervice at Oftend. On this occafion he 
gives us no favourable idea of the earl of Leicefter, the Englith 
general in chief ; for he fays he found, by a little experience, 
* that a brave war, and a poor fpirit in a commander, never 
‘ agree well together,’ 


Being returned to the Englifh court, he lived there a long 
time, as he fays himfelf, far ~ "out his rank, and was employed 
by queen Elizabeth, to carry from her to king James her cone 
dolances and apology, on account of his mother’s tragical 
death. The temper of the times did not admit of Cary’s exe- 
cuting this commiffion otherwifethan by writing, and fending tq 
the king his letters of credence. But next year he had thé good 
fortune to be charged by his miftrefs with another commiffion, 
and hada perfonal interview with James ;. and upon his return 
to the court of England, all he had done was approved of 
by the queen.and council. Next year he ferved on board the 
Englifh fleet, which engaged and worfted the Spanifh armada ; 
and he gives, us a detail of the engagements, which contains lit- 
tle or nothing new or entertaining. In the year 1689, being 
left at home by the earl of Effex, our author, whofe income 
feems to have been precarious, and his expences high, had the 
good fortune to win two thoufand pounds in bets, by walking 
on foot from Lendon to Berwick in twelve days. He then ferved 
as captain of 150 men, under the earl of Effex, in France, and 
was with him when he took Gournay, and when he received a 
peremptory order from Elizabeth to return to England, and to, 
leave the command of the army to SirThomas Layton. ‘Bei 
fent by Effex (who had begged for longer time) to acquaint the 
queen of his fuccefs, he had the addrefs and good fortune to ef- 
fecta reconciliation between her majefty and Effex : but the 
circumftances of this negotiation are fo defcriptive,. of both her 


majefty’s 
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majefty’s and our author’s character, that it is proper to give 
them in his own words. 


* Four dayes after I left my lord, I arrived at Oatlands be- 
times in the morning. Before I came Sir Thomas Darcy was 
fent back with a itreight commaund for my lord to retourne, 
as he would anfwer it at his utmoft perill, with commiffion 
for Sir Thomas Layton to execute the place. J fpake with 
moft of the counfaile before the queene was ftirring, who af- 
fered. mee that there was no removeing of her majeftie from 
her refolution, and advifed mee to take heed that I gave her 
no caufe to be offended with mee, by perfwading her for his 
ftay, which they aflured mee would do no good, but rather 
hurt.. About ten of the clocke fhe fent for mee. I deliuered 
her my lerd’s letter. She prefently burft out into a great 
rage againft my lord, and vowed fhe would make him an.ex- 
ample to all the world, if he prefently left not his charge, and 
retourned upon Sir Francis Darcy’s coming to him. | faid 
nothing to her till fhe had read his letter. She feemed to bee 
meanely well contented with the fucceffe at Gornye, and then 


I faid to her, 


«© Madam, I know my Jord’s care is fuch to obey all your 
commands, as he will not make one hour’s ftay after Sir Fran- 
cis hath delivered him his fatall doome ; but, madam, give 
me leave to let your majeftie know before-hand, what you 
fhall truely find at his retourue, after he hath had the hap- 
pineffc to fee you, and kiffe your hand. Hee doth fo fenfibly 
feele his difgrace, and however you thinke it reafon for this 
you have done, yet the world abroad, who know not the 
caufe of his fo fodaine leaving his army to another, will ef- 
teem it a weaknefle in him, and a bafe cowardlineffe in him 
to leave the army, now, when hee fhould meete the king and 
his whole army for the befieging of Roan. You will be de- 
ceived, madam, if you think he will ever after this have to do 
with court or ftate affaires. I know his full refolution is to 
retire to fome cell in the countrey, and to live there, as a 
man never defireous to loeke a good man in the face againe. 
And in good faith, madam, to deal truely with your majeftie, 
I thinke you will not have him a long liv’d man after his re- 
tourne. The late loffe of his brother, whom he loved fo 
dearly, and this heavy doome that you have layd upon him, 
will in a fhort time breake his heart. Then your majeftie 
will have fufficient fatisfaétion for the offence he hath com- 
mitted againit you,” 


* She 
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¢ She feemed to be fomething’ offended ‘at my difcourfe;: and 
* bade me go to dinner. I defired her that if fhe pleafed to 
“ command mee any fervice, I might know her’ pleafure # m.-the 
© aftérnoone, for I meant with all the hafte I could make to re= 
* tourne to my charge. I had fcarce made an end of my dinner, 
‘ but I was fent for to come to her againe. She delivered me 2 
* letter, written with her own hand to my lord, and bade moe 
* tell him, that “if there were any thing in: it. that did pleafe 
“< him, he fhould give mee thankes for it.” «I humbly kits’ 
* her hand, and faid to her, .‘* I hoped there. was in it that 
‘* which would make him of the moft dejefted man living, a 
** new creature, rejoicing in nothing fo much 4s that he _ to: 
** ferve fo worthy and fo gracious a miftreffe.” 


« After I had with all due refpetts taken my leave of her, I 
made-no long ftay, but that afternoon I tooke poft horfe,. 
and made for France. Thus God bleffed mee in this journey, 
that through my poor weakneffe I procured that from her 
which all my- lord’s friends in court, nor ali her counfaile’ 


could procure.’ 


After this our author was knighted by Effex, a power that 
was commonly vefted in Englifh generals, and oftentimes in 
ambaffadors and admirals; and being now colonel of a regi- 
ment, he ferved with great reputation at the fiege of Roan, which 
had been unfuccefsfully undertaken by Henry. IV. and carried’ 
on ina manner very different from the fentiments of the earl of 
Effex. Upon Henry’s being obliged to raife the fiege, he returned, 
to the court of Englande attended by our author and other 
principal officers, who were all of them well received by her 
majefty. Here he continued for two winters and a fummer, and 
received, in a prefent from Elizabeth, an uncommon gratuity of 
a thoufand pounds. He then ferved to very good purpofé, as 
under-warden’ of the weft marches to lord Scroop, with an at- 
tendance of fix horfemen, and five footmen, (or rather men on 
foot) and an allowance of five hundred pounds a year. In this 
capacity we find him performing notable fervices againft the 
Greens, as he calls them. 


nw a o “ ~ 


But with all due deference to:the accuracy of the noble editor , 
of this performance, it is more than to be fufpeéted that there 
is a wrong reading here; and that our author-certainly means 
the Gremes, a fet of independent borderers (probably the re- 
mains of the old Meati) who lived near the wall of Severus ; 
and as occafion, fear, or intereft, prompted them, joined Dene. 


times with the Scots, and fometimes with the Englifh. -The 
Grethes 
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Gremes are feldom or never chentioned in any. of our printed 
hiftories + but the noble editor will find frequent mention made 
of them in records of much fuperior authority, the council. 
books of England, during the reigns of the Tudor race; where 
he will find, that they were far from being deftitute, of ii ae 
tance. on certain occafions. 


We have been the more diffule upon this point; decane out 
author feems to have acquired more military glory by his fervices 
againft the Gtemes, than he did by any: other actions im his life. 


Soon after this, he fell under the queen ’s difpleafure, for mar- 
fying a lady with a jointure of five hundred pounds.a year, and i 
fivé or fix hundred pounds in money ; he himéelf, at that time, 
having but one hundred pounds a year out of the exchequer, 
and that only during pleafure, and being near one thonfand 
pounds in debt: After this we find him engaged in a law-fuit 
with his brother and others of his relations, in which he came 
off with fuccefs: The queen, at that time, maline great pre- 
parations for celebrating her birth-day, 


« My bufineffe of law (fays he) being ended, I came to-court, 
.and Jodged there very privately,-only I made myfelfe knowne ' 
to my father and fome few fiiends befides. I here tooke or- 
der and fent to London to provide mee things neceffary for 
the triumph: I prepared a prefent for her majeftie, which with 
my caparifons coft mee above four hundred pounds. I came 
into the triumph unknown of any. Iwas the forfaken knight 
that had vowed folitarineffe, but hearing of this great triumph 
_thought to honour my miftreffle with my beft fervice, and 
then to retourne to pay my wonted mourning. The triumph 
ended, and all things well paffed over to the queene’s liking. I 
then made myfelfe known in court, and for the time I ftayed 
there was daily converfant with my old companions and friends, 
but it fo fell out that I made no long ftay there : it was upon 

this oceafion : 

¢ My brother Sir John Cary, that was then marfhall of Ber- 
wick, wasfentto by the king of Scottes to defire him that he 
would meet his majeftie at the bound rode ata day appointed 5 
for that he had a matter of great importance to acquaint his 
fifter the queene of England withall, but he would not truft 
the queene’s embaffadour with it, nor any other, unlefs it 
were my father, or fome of his children. My brother fent 
him word he would gladly wait om his majeftie, but durft not 
untill he had acquainted the queene therewith, and when he 
had received her anfwer, hee would acquaint him with it. 


My brother fent notice to my father of the king’s defire. My 
* father 
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¢ father fhewed the letter to the queene. She was not willing 
¢ that my brother fhould ftir out of the towne, but knowing 
« (though foe would not know) that I was in court, fhe faid, “ f 
<< heare your fine fonne that has lately married fo worthily, is 
«< hereabouts; fend him if you will to know the king’s plea- 
«< fure.” * My father anfwered, hee knew IL would be glad to 
« obey her commaundes. ‘* No (faid fhe) do you bid him go, 
“¢ for have nothing to do with him.” ‘ My father came and 
¢ told me what had paffed between them. I thought it hard to, 
« be fent, and not to fee her, but my father told mee plainly, 
¢ that fhe would neither fpeak with mee nor feemee. “Sit, 
«< faid I, if thé be on fuch hard termes with mee, I had need be. 
“‘ wary whatI do. IfI go to the king without her licenfe, it 
«< were in her power to hang mee at my retourne, and for any 
“‘ thing I fee, it were ill trufting her.”. My father merrily.went 
‘ to the queene, and told her what I faid. She anfwered, “ If. 
“‘ the gentleman be fo miftruitfull, let the fecretary make a fafe° 
** condué to go and come, and | will fign it.” * Upon thef. 
‘termes I parted from court, and made all the hafte for Scot~ 
‘land. I ftayed but one night with my wife at Carleil, and 
‘ then to Barwick, and fo to Edenborough, where it pleafed the . 
‘ king toufe mee very gracioufly ; and after threeor foure dayes . 
‘ fpent in fport and merriment, he acquainted mee with what he 
‘ defired the queene fhould know ; which when I underftood, I. 
« faid to his majeftie, “ Sir, betweene fubject and fubje&t, a me. 
‘« fage may be fent and delivered without any danger; betweent®. 
“* two fo great monarches as your majeftie and my miftreffe, I | 
** dare not truft my memory to, be a relatour, but muft defire . 
** you would be pleafed to write your minde to her. If you 
«« fhall think fitt to truft mee with it, I fhall faithfully difcharge . 
‘* the truft repofed in me.” ‘ He liked the motion, and. feid it 
‘ fhould be fo, and accordingly I had my difpatch within fouté 


‘ dayes.” , 


« I made all the hafte I could to court, which was then at | 
* Hampton-Court. I arrived there on St. Steven’s day in the | 
‘ afternoon. Dirty as I was, I came into the prefence, where 
‘ I found the lords and ladies dancing. The queene was not ; 
‘'there. My father went to the queene, to Tet her know that . 
* I was retourned. She willed him to take my meffage or let- . 
‘ ters, and bring them to her. ‘ Hee came for them, but I de-. 
* fired him to excufe mee; for that which I had to fay ei- , 
‘ ther by word or by writing, I muft deliver myfelfe. 1 could 
* neither truft him, ner much lefs any other theréwith “He 
* acquainted her majeftie with my refolution. With much adoe ° 


* I was called for in; and I was Jeft alone with her. Our firft. 
I ‘ en- 
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« encounter was ftormy and terrible, which I paffed over witti 
« filence. After fhee had f{poken her pleafure of mee and my 
« wife, Itold her, that “She herfelfe was the fault of my mar- 
«* riage, and that if fhe had but graced mee with the leaft of 
«* her favours, I had never left her nor her court; and feeing 
« fhe was the chief caufe of my misfortune, I would never off 
«* my knees till I had kiffed her hand, and obtained my par-. 
« don.” * She was.not difpleafed with my excufe, and before, 
« wee parted wee grew good friends. Then I delivered my mef- 
* fage and my papers, which fhee tooke very well, and at laft 
«‘ gave me thankes for the pains I had taken. So having her. 
« princely word that fhe had pardoned and forgotten all faults, 
« I kiffed her hand, and came forth to the prefence, and was in, 
« the court, as I was ever before.’ 


Such charatteriftical paffages as the above, give memoirs of, 
private fubjeéts their credibility and utility. After this our author, 
emitted no opportunity of improving his fortune, and feems to. 
have fucceeded. pretty well. Having, upon a difguft with lord 
Scrope, refigned his place of deputy-war den, he obtained the 
captainfhip of Norham-Caftle ; and, in his father’s abfence, he. 
afted as governor of the Eaft marches. Sir Robert Car was 
his oppofite warden, and upon our author’s invitation, he feemed. 
to comply with an interview for fettling all differences in an 
amicable manner; but in the mean time Car, with fome of his . 
followers, took an Englifh fubje&t out of his bed, and murdered 
him before his own door, for having offended him. This infult 
threw every thing again into confufion ; and our author made 
very little ceremony, in immediately hanging up the Scotch ma- 
rauders when they were taken and brought before him ; after 
trying them, however, by a jury. In the mean while he had an 
opportunity ‘of taking a fevere revenge upon Car, by hanging 
up ote Bourn, Car’s chief favourite, who had fallen into his 
hands, in which our author conduéted himfelf, in a manner that 
does great honour to his humanity, as well as_his juitice. The 
other adventures of our author, while he continued in his office 
of warden, fometimes of the Eaft, and fometimes of the middle 
miarches; do him likewife great honour; but as they would not 
be very entertaining to our readers, we fhail omit them. We cane 
not, however, omit giving, in our author’s own words, another in- . 
terview he had with her majefty, who had exprefsly ordered him 
to refide upon his. wardenfhip, to which, upon the death of his 
father, he fucceeded in chief. 


* I did often (fays he) follicite Mr. Secretary for fome al-_ 
© lowance to Bs gn me in my place, but could get no direé&t an- 
© fwer. 
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* fwer. I fued for leave tocome up myfelfe, but-could get none.» 
‘ The March was very quiet, and all things in good pares 
« and I adventured without leave to come up. 


‘ The queen lay at Theobalds, and early in a morning-I came 
‘ thither. I firft went to Mr, Secretary, who was much troy-- 
* bled when he faw mee, and by no meanes could'I gett-hini to, 
« lett the queene know that [ was there, but counfailed mee to. 
* retourne, that fhe might never know what I had done. When 
* I could do no good with him, I went to my brother, who then: 
* was chamberlaine, after my lord Cobham’s death. T found 
‘ him farre worfe than’ the other ; and I had no way to’ fave 
* myfelfe froth fome great difgrace, but to retourne without’ hér’ 
* knowledge of my being there ; for by no intréaty could gett’ 
*« him to'acquaint Her with it. Iwas mth troubled, arid knew 
* not well what to'do. The queehe went that day’ to ditinér to’ 
‘ Enfield-Houfe, and had toiles fet up in the parke to fhoot at 
* buckes, after dinner. 1 durft not be feene by her; thefe two, 
‘ counfaillers had fo tertified mee. But after dinner I'went to 
‘ Enfield, and walking folitary in a very private place, exceed- 
* ing melancholy, it pleafed God to fend Mr. William Killi-. 
* grew, one of the privy chamber, to pafs by where 1 was 
« walking, who faluted mee very kindly, and bade mee wel- 
‘come. I anfwered him very kindly, and he perceiving mee. 
« very fad, and forettiing troubled, afked mee why I was fo > 
€ 
cs 





I told him the reafon. Hee made litile reckoning of what. 
they had faid to mee, but bade me comfort myfelfe, for hee 
would ‘go prefently to the quéene, and tell her of my coming. 
up, on fuch a fafhion, as hee did warrant me the would take. 
it well, and bid mee welcome. Away he went, and I ftayed 
for his retourne. Hee told’the queene, that fhe was more be- 
holden to one man, than to many other that madé greater’ 
fhewe of their love and fervice.. She was défiréots’ to know’ 
who it was. Hee told her it was myfelfe'; who not having 
feen¢e her for a twelvemonth and more, could no longer en- 
dure to be deprived of fo great a happineife’; but took poit’ 
with all fpeede to come up to fee your majeftie, and to kiffe 
your hand, and fo to retourne inftantly againe. Shee pre- 
fently fent him backe for mee, and received .mee with more: 
grace and favour than ever fhe had done before ;. and after I 
had beene with her a pretty while, fhe was called for to.go, 
to her fports. She arofe, I tooke her by the arme, and lead 
her to her ftanding. My brother and Mr. Secretary, feeing 
this, thought it more tan a miracle. Shé continued her fa- 
vour to mee the time 1 ftayed, which was not long ; for fhee 
* tooke order I fhould have five hundred pounds out of the ex- 
Vou. VII. February 1759. L * chequer 
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« chequer for tlic time I had ferved, and I had a patent given 
« mee under the great feale to be her warden of the Eaft March. 
© And thus was I preferved by a pretty jeaft, when wife men 
« thought I had wrought my own wracke.’ : 


‘ His conduét during his continuance in that very dangerous 
and difficult poft of warden was refolute, but, at the fame time 
politic ; for though he did his duty to his country, he acquired’ 
the efteem and friendfhip of king James. He happened to 
come’ to Elizabeth’s court, while that great princefs was on 
her death-bed ; fhe knew and treated him mott affectionately. 


* On Wednefday (fays he) the twenty-third of March, fhe 
« grew fpeechlefs. That afternoone, by fignes, fhe called for 
‘ her councill, and by putting her hand to her head, when 
* the king of Scottes was named to fucceed her, they all knew: 
« he was the man fhe defired fhould reigne after her.’ ; 


It is with the utmoft reluctance we would infert any thing 
that might difcourage the noble editor from gracing the pro-, 
feffion of an author, but fomewhat of very public importance 
having twice fallen from his pen, on account of the above paf- 
fage, we cannot, in juftice to the public, but animadvert upon 
what his lordfhip fays. He rejeéts the common and ftrongly 
fipported opinion, that Elizabeth named James for her fuc-. 
ceffor, and, fays his lordfhip in the preface, * The lords, who. 
« interpreted her figns juft as they pleafed, were immediately 
« convinced, that the motion of her hand to her head, was a. 
« declaration of James VI. as her fucceffor. What was this. 
« but the unanimous interpretations of perfons who were adoring 


¢ the rifing fun? 


And in the notes upon the above paffage, fays his lordfhip, 
© The fign here mentioned is a true and indifputable fact; other- 
« wife it would not have been inferted by the plain, fincere, and 
¢ ingenuous author of thefe Memoirs, who was prefent at the’ 
* time the fign was made. But {till it remains a doubt whether’ 
* the queen intended it for a fign or not. The lords prefent 
« pretended to think it one.’ 


The noble editor feems to have read the paflage, he grounds, 
his opinion upon, too haitily. His author pozs nor fay he was, 
prefent when the queen gave the fign ; nor is it probable he 
was, becaufe he was no privy counfellor. Nay, from Cary’s. 
own words, it is almoft certain he was not prefent: for in’ the, 
very next paragraph, the archbifhop and her chaplains are, 

called 
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called in, ‘ At which time, (fays he) I went in with them’ ; and 
then he gives a very circumftantial account of his own forrow- 
ful pofture in the bed-room, and of the queen’s laft moments, 
which having been publifhed by another editor, as well as his 
lordthip, fhall be omitted here. ptt even admitting, againft 
all probability and evidence, that Cary was in the room when 
the privy counfellors talked to her majefty about her fucceffor, 
is it not reafonable to believe, that he might, by his rank, be 
kept at fo great a diftance from the couch, as not to be able to 
hear the words, though he might fee the fign? 


Mean while our author wrote to James, informing him of the 
queen’s defperate condition ; and that if fhe died, he would be 
the firft man who fhould bring him news of it. He was as good 
as his word ; for though his journey upon. the queen’s death 
was ftopped by the exprefs command of the privy council, and 
himfelf detained, in a manner, prifoner within the palace-gates, 
yet he took an opportunity of preffing out along with his 
brother lord Hunfdon, who, when the porter would have ftop- 
ped him, faid angrily to the porter, ‘ Let him out, I will an- 
‘ fwer for him.’ Upon which he efcaped, and inftantly taking 
horfe, he performed his promife to James; an aétion whichs 
(confidering his brother’s word was pledged for his not doing it) 
even his noble editor feems to think, was in point of honour 
not very defenfible. 


But Cary had been concerned in more intrigues than appear 
by his Memoirs. When he came to James, he prefented him 
with a blue ring, from a fair lady, as his credential, which James 
no fooner took and looked upon, than he was fatisfied ‘ he was a 
* true meflenger.? We have in the Memoirs no intimation who 
this lady was, or what had paffed between her and Cary. 


James, in return, made our author gentleman of his bed- 
chamber ; but the fickle king foon deferted him, and having 
loft his wardenfhip, he was likewife turned out of the bed- cham- 
ber; but from the information he had of the king’s humour, 
«« tho’ he had a fad heart, yet ftill, fays he, before the king, 
<«¢ I fhewed myfelf merry and jovial.” But at that time every 
thing was ineffectual for re-inftating him in his majefty’s good 
graces. His wife, who feems to have been a notable woman, 
was, however, more fortunate, and got in to bea bed-chamber 
woman to the queen, and miftrefs of the {weet coffer, that is, 
miftrefs of her robes ; while her hufband was fo mortified, that 
being obliged to part with Norham caftle to a fayourite, (for a 
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good fum of money, however) and to repair thither to put hit 
im poffeffion, he took it into his head to pay avifit to prince Char- 
les, the king’s fecond fon, who on account of his infancy and 
weaknefs remained ftill at Dumferling palace in Scotland. Here 
he got the friendfhip of the,earl of Dumfermling,. chancellor of 
Scotland, and his lady ; and by their intereft, when the young 
prince was Brought to England; the tuition of him. was com- 
mitted to lady Cary, our author’s wife. The prince was what 
the vulgar call rongue-tack’d, and was fo feeble in his joints, that 
the king propofed to‘have the ftrings underhis tongue cut, and 
that he fhould be put into a iteel boot, the firft to enable him to 
fpeak, and the latter to walk. But lady Cary remonftrated 
agzinft bath fo effectually, that neither was put into execution ;. 
atid his royal. highnefs, through her management, furprifingly 
recovered ftrength, and god rid of the impediment of his {peech, 
and the weaknefs of his joints. 


The prince, when about eleven years of age, being put into 
the hands of male tutors, lady Cary had a penfion allowed her of 
400 l.a-year, andcontinued in her place about the queen. The 
houfhold of prince Charles being fettled, our author, by the 
intereft of the earl of Suffolk, was appointed chief. gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, and mafter of his robes. As the character of 
that nobleman is very queftionable in point of integrity, and as 
our author gives: no intimation why he fhould thew him fo much 
friendfhip, he had, perhaps, fome very feeling motives for the 
part he acted : for the chief arguinent his lordfhip made ufe of 
in our author’s favour was, that he underftood drefs very well, 
and therefore was a:proper perfon to ferve his highnefs as mafter 


of the robes. 


Upon the death of prince Henry, eldeft fon to king fames,. 
prince Charies tucceeded to be prince of Wales, and our au- 
thor managed fo-well that he was made his chamberlain, and 
éontinued in his place of the bed-chamber ; and had intereft 
enough with the queen confort, to oblige the earl of Rox- 
borough, who-had made great intereft for the chamberlainfhip, 
to’ retire in dilgrace to Scotland. Upon the death of that prin- 
cefs, Cary’s wife loft all her places about court,. which put him.to 
tie expence of one thoufand pounds a year in houfekeeping, he 
and his wife having lived before at the queen’s expence.. Tho” 
he was now fixty years of age, yet, when the prince of Wales, 
with the duke of Buckingham, made their mad journey. to: 
Spain, he was fent after them by ‘James, and was a month with, 


them at Madrid; where, novwiehitanding his age, and.the heat 
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of the climate, he fays “he had a greater ftomach to his victuals 
than he ever had had in his youth ;” but the purport of his com- 
aniffion we know not. 


Upon the death of James, he loft the place of charhberiaid 
the held under the prince of Wales ; bat Charles, in lieu of it, 
gave him five hundred pounds a year in fee-farm, and to Kis 
héits for ever, befides continuing him of his bed-chamber. Be- 


fore this, he had been created by Charles, baron of Leppington; : 


and he facceeded fo well in the royal favour; that he was after- 
wards made eatl of Monthouth by the fame fovereign ; and 
here his nartative coticludes.’ 


This performance has a long preface by the noble editor, 
which proves that his lord thip’ s forte lies not in hiftory or poli« 
tics. Great part of it anticipates, without dny apparent reafon 
or neceflity, what we afterwards read in the Menioirs ; 3 and the 
remainder contains quotations from Cambden; to prove that thé 
queen gave her generals and admirals a power to make knights 3 
a point that never was iinknown or doubted of by. the .meereft 
novice in Englifh hiftory. ;His lordfhip evén defcends to ani- 
madvert upon Rapin, the moft uninformed hittorian that ever 
attempted a general hiftory ; and in the reft of thé-preface we 
are told, that the Marches between the two kingdoms were fo 
falled, becaufe the inhabitants were alauays ready to march.. Fad 
his lordfhip net confulted thofe werft of all authorities, Lexi- 
cons (Sir Henry Spelman’s excepted) he wodld have found @ 
much more natural etymology of that word. His lordihip then 
informs us, that he copied the Memoirs from.a-manufcript, en- 
trufted to him by lady Elizabeth Spelman ; and,’ after terming 
Dr. Birch is worthy and learned friend, we are told, that anec- 
dotes of our Englith hiftory have ever been fought after with 
great eagernefs. ‘This is too melancholy, a truth; for it ig 
owing to anecdote-monging, that the Englith hiftory, from the lat- 
ter end of queen Elizabeth’s reign, is more implicated with 
confufion and contradi¢tion than any other hiftory in theknow# 
world. 





Arr. VIII. A Letter to Tobias Smollet, M. D. accofiined by his 
Criticifm on a late Tranflation of Tibullus, dy D.. Grainger. 
Sve. Price 6d. Kinneriley. 


HAT right Dr. James Grainger has to addrefs himfelf 

in this manner to Dr. Tobias Smollett, on account of 

ati article in the Critical Review, we thal not pr retend to enquire : 
L 3 yet, 
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yet, as Dr. Smollett has never owned himfelf author of this 
Review, the public will at once determine how far Dr. Jamies 
Grainger has, on this occafion, acted with decency and candour. 
Perhaps the beft apology that can be- made for: the faid Dr. 
Grainger, not only with refpec to the manner, but alfo touch- 
ing the matter of his expoftulation, would be, to declare him 
at once zon compos ; and, in that cafe, we fhould negleé& this pro- 
duction as the effec of lunacy. Certain it is, the poor man 
feems to have written with the flaver at his mouth; and the 
wifeit courfe his friends can take with this furious bard, is to 
keep him from the ufe of pen, ink, and paper. ‘ We know that 
Dr. Smollett has been congratulated by fome of his beft friends 
on this attack, fo replete with dullnefs and illiberal abufe: we 
fhall not therefore, as Dr. Grainger feems to apprehend, reta- 
liate upon him with the epithets of whips Cur, Dunce, and 
Poetafter: we thall leave that tafk to thofe who are condemned 
to read his works, and calmly confider the objections he has 
raifed to the fentence we pronounced upon his tranflation of 
Tibullus; fenfible as we are of the truth of that line which he 


himfelf has quoted from Mr. Pope; 
A fool quite angry, is quite innocent. 


But, previous to this confideration, it may not be amifs to 
obferve, that the fureft criterion of confcious dullnefs irritated, 
is the practice of perfonal abufe. Dr. James Grainger, not 
contented with expofing the fuppofed critick as an author, 
drops fome fhrewd hints concerning his private affairs; and has, 
in the Chriftian name of that gentleman, found a very extraor- 
dinary fund of humour and ridicule. Had the parents of Dr. 
Smollett forefeen that this circumftance would turn out fo much 
to his difadvantage, they certainly would have given him fome 
other appellation than that of Tobias, which, with the unlucky 
diminutive Toby, has been fuch a humorous fource of triumph 
to his adverfaries, We wonder that the facetious Dr. Grainger, 
and his witty coadjutors, had not ranfacked the Apocrypha for 
the ftory of Tobit, in whofe eyes the /parrows muted warm dung ; 
and of his fon Tobias, who went forth, and his dog went with 
him. What abundance of waggifh things might have been faid 
by this fprightly triumvirate, of Tobit’s blindnefs, which even 
the phyficians could not cure, of his altercation with his wife 
Anna, and of Toby and his dog! But, alas! Dr. James Grain, 
ger and his beef-eaters are but humble imitators, even in this 
fpecies of wit. Other writers, of the fame rank, have happily 
punned upon the cogaomen, as he has fported upon the prenomen 
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of the unfortunate critick. Whoever looks into the works of 


that ftupendous genius Dr. H—II, will fee Smollett tortured into 

_ Smallhcad and Smallwit; and, in the progrefs of dullnefs, we 
doubt not but we fhall meet with it in many other difguifes. 
After all, the dunces of the laft age have been beforehand with 
all thefe worthies. They not only punned upon the denomina- 
tion of Aexander Pope, but even wrote a poem againft him, in- 
tituled Sawmey. Think not, reader, we prefume to compafe 
Dr. Smollett, as a writer, with Mr. Pope: we are fenfible of 
_the infinite difparity ; but in one refpec& their fate is’ fimilar. 
They have been both abufed, belied, and accufed of ignorance, 
malice, and want of genius, by the confeffed dunces of the 
age, at a time when their works were nead and approved, at 
leaft, as much as thofe of any otherEnglifh cotemporary author. 
The firft inftance of honefty and candour we find in this curious 
production fathered by Dr. Grainger, is that of his ‘pretending 
_to diftinguifh the part which Dr. Smollett has written in the 
Critical Review, and his ranking him, ironically, as next to 
Zoilus in criticifm. How Dr. James Grainger comes to have 
fuch a fagacious nofe, we cannot conceive; knowing; ’as'we do, 
how often his brother terriers have failed on the fame fcent : 
but, furely, nothing can be more juft than to charge Dr. Smol- 
Jett with the, malevolent f{pirit of a Zozlus, confidering that he 
is fuppofed to have cenfured the works of that fecond Homer, 
Dr. Fames Grainger. . 


_ We think we hear the reader exclaim, ** Who the duce ts 
<¢ this Dr. Grainger?” Have a little patience, gentle reader, 
and we will endeavour to fatisfy your curiofity. It would bea 
diverting fight to fee all thofe great geniufes aflembled, whofe 
works the Critical Reviewers have prefumed to difapprove. 
They would form a groupe worthy of Hogarth’s pencil, and per- 
haps throw fome new light upon the difpute concerning cha- 
vacier and caricature. We have heard of a famous picture called. 
Death's Dance: fuppofe fome artift fhould draw Dunce’s Dance, 
and reprefent Dr. James Grainger with an owl perched upon 
his fhoulder, at the lower end, reciting his own tranilation of 
Tibullus by way of mufick. This fublime genius, in the pride 
of his learning and difcernment, makes the following very ex- 
traordinary declaration. ‘< I fhall pafs over the mufter-roll of 
‘ criticks, whom you have pompoutly cited in his favour, many 
* of whofe writings I know you never faw, having been indebted for 

‘ their very names to Brockhufius, whom you fo much affec? to defpife.’ 
—We would afk Dr. James Grainger, how he knows that the 
Reviewer never faw the writings of thofe authors; and that he 

was indebted for their very names to Broekhufius ?—Did Dr. 
L 4 Smollete 
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Smollett ever own to you, in confidence, that he had never feen 
thofe authors ?>—-No.—Do you know it then by infpiration >— 
Before we can adopt this opinion, we muft have better proofs 
of your being infpired, than any we meet with in your tranfla- 
tion of Tibullus.—We will affirm, in our turn, that you do 
not—you cannot know whether or not he ever faw thofe au- 
thors; and that your other affertion, with refpect to Broekhu- 
fius, 18 diametrically oppofite to truth. As thefe affertions can- 
not well be the effect of mifinformation or miftake, we would 
- again afk you, Dr. James Grainger, whether you think an in- 
different critick, or a propagator of untruth, is the more con- 
temptible charaéter? What fort of criticks we are, the world 
has already determined: what fort of a critick you are, we fhall 
endeavour to fhew. In your Life of Tibullus you undertook to 
prove, that the poet was not poor, contrary to the poet’s own 
confeffion. Your reafons for thinking and afferting that. he 
never was poor, are thefe: ‘ Paupertas fignified mediocrity of 
‘ fortune: Horace exprefly fays to him, Dii 1ibi divitias dederunt, 
‘ artemque fruéndi: indigence will not admit of the vita iners, ta 
€ which Tibullus fays he was delivered over: Tibullus was the 
* favourite of Mefala: and, finally, every Weftminfter-boy, in 
¢ the third form, would have told us, that no perfon could enjoy 
‘ the Equeftrian privileges at Rome, whofe eftate did not at 
¢ leaft amount to 3000 /. fterling.—To all thefe. arguments we 
ap{wer, paxpertas at all times fignified poverty; and he that felt 

aupertas was \iterally poor. A man may be poor, and yet not 
abfolutely in want. A day-labourer is poar, yet enjoys the ne- 
¢effaries of life’ Tibullus worked as a peafant in his own farm : 
be helped to fheer the fheep, and hold the plough, if we may 
/beljevé his own words: thefe employments confidered, with his 
reverfe of fortune, and his own expreffion, mea paupertas, are 
firong prefumptions, if not pofitive proofs, that he was literally 
poor, though not a beggar. Horace’s faying to him, Dii titi 
Mivitias dederunt, &c. proves nothing but that he had once been 
rich; a truth we never contefted: therefore nothing could. be 
more ridiculous and abfurd than to advance it on this occafion. 
With refpe&t tothe vita iners,a man may be very poor, and yet 
indolent. Dr. James Grainger, who has, we underftand, made 
a tour of the highlands of Scotjand for his improvement, muft 
have feen many inftances of poor men delivered over to the 
suite iners. Should he ever make an excurfion to the plantations 
in North America, he may fee among the Indians numberlefS 
examples of floth, conjoined with extreme poverty. A con- 
templatiye man will often choofe to bear the inconveniences at- 
tending poverty, rather than exert himfelf in any aétive or in- 


duftrions employment, by which he might acquire wealth. 
Inftances 
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Inftances of this difpofition are without number.- .Meffala 
might be fond of Tibullus’s company, without ever dreaming 
of bettering his fortune. We could produce divers inftances of 
men cf talents who were carefled by the great, and admitted 
even into their parties of pleafure, without ever being able tp 
obtain more fubftantial marks of their favoyr: but, in all like- 
lihood, Tibullus was not of an humour to lay himfelf under 
obligations that might have forced him from his natural byafs, 
and engaged him in the aétive fcenes of life—-He was enq- 
moured of independence; and chofe rather to be matter in his 
own cottage, than flave to the humours of the greateft man in 
Rome. But the laft reafon produced by that refervoir of learn- 
ing, Dr. James Grainger, is the very. effence of hypercritical 
fagacity. 4 fchool-boy could tell us, that no perfon could be admitted 
into the Equeftrian order, whofe eftate did not @moynt to 30001.— 
Now, Dr. James Grainger, with all due.deference to your pro- 
found erudition, we apprehend that any boy, whether of Weit- 
minfter, or of Wapping, could tell you, that if the qualifica- 
tion for a feat in the Equeftrian bench, had been rated at thirty 
thoufand, inftead of three thoufand pounds, the faid knight 
might haye fpent that money in one annual revolution of the 
fun. Unlefs you can prove the contrary, good, wife Dr. Grain- 
ger, this argument you have brought in,. as the confummation 
of evidence, will prove nothing but. the weaknefs of your 
conceit. Horace tells us, that Tigellius, a finger, fpen in five 
days, Decies H. S. above eight thoufand pounds fterling. Ma- 
crobius, lib. 2. Saturn. mentions a Roman knight who ran ia 
debt above fixteen thoyfand pounds. _ Decimus Laberius, a 
Roman knight, received pay as a mime, -or farce-aftor, on the 
ftage. Julius Czfar himfelf had contraéted fo much debt, that, 
before he obtained any foreign command, he was eight hundred 
thoufand pounds worfe than nothing. Tacitus tells us of fome 
knights fo poor, that they petitioned to be removed from. the 
Equeftrian dignity, which their circumftances, could. not fupport, 
We fhall wave the opinion of fome; authors, who. fuppoie 
that the following fentence of Horace alludes to Tibullus ;. xonne 
vides Albi ut male vivat filius utque Barrus inops.. We are contented 
to believe this was another perfon; but, fill we have a ight to 
afk of Dr. James Grainger, that gulph,of learning, that mir- 
rour of poetry, whether he now, thinks, that any. fchoel-boy of 
Weftminfter, in the third form, would, in,fuch a difpute, have 
infifted on fuch an argument, as a coup de grace that would put 


an end to the controverfy ?— 4 


Spare your reflections, Dr. James Grainger, with refpe& to 
the Reviewer’s learning ; and not a word, if you pleafe, of the 
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petrified child converted into an author, \eft we declare the whole to 
be a fcandalous piece of calumny, which you have repeated at 
third hand from your great pattern and brother critick, Dr. 
Sh—re. Dullnefs is not altogether incompatible with truth : 
you may be fcurrilous enough, God knows, without deviating 
‘Into downright falfhood. The difgrace (if there be any) of 
miftaking Lithopeedus Senonenfis for an author, lies at the 
‘door of a very honeft gentleman, who never valued himfelf on 
‘his book learning. But, for the joke’s fake, let us fuppofe that 
Dr. Smollett had miftaken the word Lithopardus Senonenfis for a 
proper name. Surely you are not fo ignorant as not to know, 
‘that many of the Greek proper names are no other than com- 
pound epithets; fuch as Sophocles, Xenophon, Lycophron, 
Anacreon, ‘Theophilus, &¥c. that, at a certain era, the Dutch 
‘and German genii aifumed Greek epithets as proper names, 
“witnefs the celebrated Gerard van Gerard, who took the name 
‘of Erafmus, and’ Melan&hon, alias Hippophilus, whofe. true 
‘name was George Schwartzerd. You have, doubtlefs, heard 
of Buchanan’s calling Piercy, Plexippus, and Wipart, Sopmocardium. 
Lithopadus Senonenfis might therefore have been either a name 
tranflated, affumed, or given to a writer on midwifery. If, for 
example, any author fhould take it in his head to tranfmit you 
to pofterity, under the denomination of Lithocephalus Edinbur- 
genfs, i.e. Hard-bead of Edinburgh, or fome fuch appofite term, 
James Grainger might be loft in oblivion, and nothing of him 
but this petrefaétion remain. In that cafe, indeed, fome future 
hypercritick of your kidney may, with good reafon, difpute 
that ever fuch a poet as Lithocephalus exifted; and affirm, that 
the writer who mentioned the circumiftance was an ignorant 
fellow, that miftook a petrified brain for a tranflator of Ti- 
bullus. 


The third deviation from truth, which we meet with in the 
pamphlet of this honeft gentleman, is his afferting, in a note, 
that Dr. Smollett, ix bis account of a late ingenious treatife om 
Health, arraigns the author for not having taken notice of Dr. Arm- 
frong’s poem on that fubje&, &c. ‘This charge either proves that 
Dr. Grainger’s knack in difcovering Dr. Smollett by his ftile, is 
not infallible, or that he conceals his knowledge for the pur- 
pofes of defamation; for that article was neither written nor 
revifed by Dr. Smollett. If a lefs venerable perfonage than 
that of Dr. James Grainger had been reduced to this dilemma, 
in point of chara¢ter, one might afk him, with fome appear- 
ance of reafon, whether he thought himfelf more knaye than 
fool, or more fool than knave? 
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We fhall talk no more of thofe inaccuracies that were 
amended in the errata, which we overlooked: our miftake in 
thefe articles we have already acknowledged: nor fhall we dwell 
on Dr. Grainger’s. Life of Tibullus, which he himfelf owns has 
little or nothing to inform, intereft, or amufe the reader. 


_ But now let us proceed to the next heavy charge brou 
againft Dr. Tobias Smollett, implying, that the faid 
depends on writing by the hour-glafs for his daily bread. Befides 
the wit, humour, argument, and delicacy contained in this re- 
fleftion, it is remarkably curious in two refpeéts. Firft, that 
it fhould be held reproachful in a man to live by his talent of 
‘writing; and fecondly, that this reproach fhould be hinted by 
Dr. James Grainger. Whenever we think that the employ- 
ment of writing. for fubfiftence requires an apology, we fhall 
know how to excufe it: at prefent we would defire Dr. James 
Grainger to take notice, that the difhonour does not lie in 
“writing, but in writing without genius. Dr. Smollett has Seon 
a profeffed author from his early youth, and generally fucceeded 
in mahy different kinds of writing. It would be fuperfluous to 
fay more in behalf of a man fo univerfally known, whofe works 
are at this day bought up with avidity, and read with applaufe 
by half the nation. But the moft aftonifhing circumftance of 
this charge, is, that it fhould be advanced by Dr. James Grainger, 
who, for many years, has been endeavouring, in the darkeft 
fhade of obfcurity, to earn a fubfiftence by the fame occupa- 
tion; who has condefcended to piece the compilations of fuper- 
annuated dullnefs at the bookfeller’s loweft price, and even been 
obliged to pay a printer’s journeyman fer tranflating his copy 
into Englifh: the performance we forbéar to name, out of ten- 
dernefs to the proprietor, that we may not renew his affliction, 


in calling up the ghoft of a book by which he has loft a confi- 


derable fum, though the author wrote for the wages of a jour- 
neyman mechanic. Dr. Grainger ought to remember how he 
was rejected as a writer in a certain Biographical Diionary ; 
and in what manner he has laboured, as an obfcure hireling, in 
the Monthly Review, under the infpeétion and correction of an 
illiterate bookfeller; who has often declared, that he (Grainger) 
had fome Jearning and tafte, but could not write a fentence of 
Finglith, 


With refpec& to the heavy article of houfekeeping, we conceive 
Dr. James Grainger might, with great propriety, have avoided 
that reflection, unlefs he could prove that ever Dr. Smollett fol- 
licited him to defray any part of his domeftic expences. ‘That 
Pr. Smollett does keep houfe, and lives like a gentleman, divers 
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authors of the age can teftify, and among the reft Dr. James 
Grainger, who has been hofpitably treated at his table. Whe- 
ther the tranflator of Tibullus ever kept houfe, we fhall not 
enquire; becaufe we cannot fee any reafon for introducing fuch 
an inquiry into a literary conteft. Unhappily for this bard; he 
appears to have copied that enormous wit the I—r, in both thefe 
articles of expoftulation. Dr.H—ll, in his difpute with W—d, 
upbraided this laft with his profeffion of player, after he himfelf 
had made his appearance as a ftroller in a booth at May-Fair, 
and-been hiffed off the ftage in his attempt to a& on a more 
cretlitable theatre: the very fame prodigy of genius, candour, 
and veracity, took it in his head, without the leaft provocation, 
to write-a pamphlet againft Dr. Smollett ; in which he had the 
modefty to tax that gentleman with poverty, at a time when he 
Knew himfelf a bankrupt, and expected every moment to fee 
an execution brought into his own houfe. 


If the world will take Dr. James Grainger’s word for it, 
aathors have been follisited to fend chara&ers of their own works to the 
Critical Review, which not a few have complied with. Hew Dr, 
Grainger comes to be fo much in the fecrets of the Critical Re- 
view, we cannot comprehend: we fhall only make three fhort 
remarks on this nnputation, In the firft place, it is altogether 
inconfiftent with the charge of univerfal malevolence which he 
has brought againft us,and endeavoured to fupport through 
the whole courfe of his pamphlet; therefore abfurd: fecondly, 
it is not true ; therefore fcandalous: thirdly, Dr.- James Grain- 
ger, in all probability, would have been glad to have found it 
true ; therefore he ought to have been filent on this fubjeé. 


The Smolletian couplet, on which he attempts to be merry, 
was never intended as an elegant poetical yerfion; but merely 
as fomething that conveyed the poet’s meaning, which the 
tranflator had not rendered. Dr. Smollett does not value him- 
felf upon being a great poet; but we believe he would not 
thank us for comparing him, even in that charaGer, with fuch 
a poetafter as the world allows Dr. Grainger to be. But why 
he fhould obje& to the word Spittle’s being introduced into the 
tranflation, we cannot conceive, as the operation of {pitting is 
defcribed in the original. Befides, he himfelf, in another part 
-of the fame tranflation, ufes the very word /p:t, without any 


f{cruple of apology. Vol. I+ p. 33. 
« Spit thrice, my fair, and thrice the charm repeat,” 


He propofes (if we miftake not) to tranflate Tibullus, and 


therefore the.reader will naturally expe& to fee Tibullus tranf- 
lated. 
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fated. Let us fee then whether this couplet, an which he: is {> 
elamorous, bears any refemblance in meaning .to what he calls 
the tranflation :. 


Hune puer, bunc juvenis arta iit turba; 
Defpuit in molles, &S fibi quifque finus. 
Thus rendered by Dr. Grainger : 


“* Atfuch prepofterous love, each feltool-boy freers, 
‘ Shuns as an omen, or purfues with fleers.’ 


In the original there is. not a word mentioned: of prepoferons 
love, nor of faunuing; but, om the contrary, the boys and youthy 
crowded around him; nor of fneering, nor of leering. Im the 
tranflation there is-not the leaft mention, of the arta! turba; nor 
the déefpuit in.molles finus, Will any man, therefore, in-his,right. 
fenfes, fay that this is a tranflation of Tibullus? We. need nor 
comment upon the harmony.of. the, Englifh couplet,, which; 
fpeaks for itfelf. We would not, advife the author, however, 
to appear, with a ticket. on his back, fpecifying. this his laft, 
labour, left the fchool-boys fhould, ferve him as they. did. the 
old lover in Tibulfus; firft fit, and then pur/ue.dim with flers. 


Take back your Batavian ears again, if you pleafe, good Dr. 
Jemmy Grainger; for by none can they be fo properly worn as 
by the modern tranflator of Tibullus. The word xoifle/ we 
have given up. Since it has been ufed. by’ Shakefpeare and 
Dryden, let it pafs for an Englifh word; but we appeal to every 
man, who can diftinguifly founds, how far the following line of 
Dr. Grainger is fuitable te the foftnefs and fluency we might’ 
pee in a love poem : 


« The floor tread noifLkef, noifele/s turn the.key.” 


The line could not have hiffed more-difagreeably if the au- 
thor had been a ferpent. 


You tellus, Dr. Jemmy Grainger, that redoubtable is adopted. 
by Pope ; but we tell you, that even Pope’s adoption will_not. 
make it a.native of England. Foreign. words, .we. apprehend,. 
Dr. Jemmy, are not to be ufed in the Englifh language, except 
when we cannot find a native term to exprefs our meaning: 
now as. this is not the cafe with the word redoubtable, which may 
be englifhed either by terrible, or formidable, Pope’s adoption 
was inexcufeable. Dryden adopted the word fraichexr ; but, I 
believe, even you, with all your philolagical merit, will not un- 
dertake to prove that it is, or ought to be, inferted in the cata- 
logue of Englifh words: Lord Bolingbroke-has adoptéd we/upze, 
opiniatrs, and develop, and he is counted one of the moft elegant 
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Englifh writers: yet you will hardly affirm, that thefe foreigrt: 
words have been, or ought to be, naturalized even upon his 
authority ; therefore your quoting Pope and Dryden is nothing 
to the purpofe. 


We faid that feud was a Scotch term: we fay fo ftill, how- 
ever it may have been adopted by Addifon, or other Englifh. 
writers. It fignifies deadly hate, a combination of kindred or 
tribes to revenge an injury; but how it can be applied to the 
Rixa amantium, we leave Dr. James Grainger to explain. 


We cannot help obferving what a peculiar knack this bard 
has at poaching for harfh, uncouth, obfolete, or unlicenfed 
words, and inferting them in a tranflation of love-fonnets. 


This choleric gentleman, not contented with difcharging his 
filth at Dr. Smollett, has a fquint likewife at the tranflator of 
Orlando Furiofo, feemingly for no other reafon but becaufe’ 
that gentleman’s work is commended by the authors of the 
Critical Review. We hall adhere to our former opinion, that 
the tranflation of Ariofto’s poem is one of the beft in our lan- 
guage, until the public fhall deny that the new tranflation of 
Tibullus is one of the worft in any language; a truth which, 
we believe, will never be contefted. Every man of fentiment, 
learning, and integrity, who underftands the Orlando Furiofo ; 
who confiders its great length, furprifing variety, and numerous 
peculiarities, and fairly compares it with the tranflation, will 
be amazed at the powers as well as the perfeverance of the 
tranflator: he will find in the work fuch fidelity as no other 
tranflator ever preferved for his author: he will find it a gram-. 
mar and dictionary, for the purpofe of learning the Italian 
language in the moft delightful manner; and, confequently own, 
that the performance is altogether ftupendous. The epitaph 
of Ariofto, which Dr. Grainger has quoted in derifion, we 
never recommended as a piece of extraordinary merit; but 
only inferted it as an extract, by way of fpecimen: but, even 
as it is, let it be compared with an equal number of the lines 
we could cull from the tranflation of 'Tibullus; and, we fancy, 
this would prove but a forry jeft to Dr. James Grainger. 


This honeft critic, with his ufual candour and fagacity, has 
found that a certain pamphlet, intituled, The Obferver obferved, 
fuppofed to be written by the tranflator of Arioffo, was ridiculed 
in the Critical Review. This article he knows by‘the fi to 
have been written by Dr. Smollett ; and he concludes the fame — 
perfon wrote the encomium on the tranflation of Ariofto. To 
account for this flagrant inconfiftency, of cenfuring an author. 
in one place, and praifing him in another, he very archly gives 
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the reader to underftand, that after the Odferwer obferved was 
publithed, the author being a gentleman of fortune, bribed 
Dr. Smollett with an invitation to his country-houfe, and a 
belly-full of venifon and claret; which had fuch an effect upon’ 
the faid Smollett, that he has been the Squire’s devoted admirer 
and champion ever fince. He then obferves, that if he had 2 
country-houfe at the diftance of fifty miles from London, he: 
would not keep company with fuch authorlings. Do you ther” 
really think, good, wife, modeft Dr. James Grainger, that a 
man who writes indifferently in one way, cannot poffibly write 
well in another? If you really think fo, how could you yourfelf 
have the confcience to attempt a tranflation of Tibullus, after 
you had been fo unfortunate in your Phyfic, Hiftory, and Bio-: 
graphy? If you think aman who has failed in profe, may yet 
fucceed in poetry, then it is poflible that the fame perfon who, 
difapproved of the gentleman’s pamphlet, might yet applaud, 
his poetical tranflation. But, who told you that the author of 
the Ob/erver obferved is the fame perfon with the tranflator of 
Ariofto? Did you find out that fecret by means of his printer, 
as you pretended to have difcovered that the account of your, 
work, in the Critical Review, was written by Dr. Smollett?. If. 
you did not, what right have you to father it upon a gentleman, 
by whom it was never owned. We will fuppofe, however, he 
was author of both the works in queftion ; does it follow that: 
they were both criticized by the fame hand? Or, is it impoffible. 
that two perfons, who wrote in the fame Review, fhould be of 
different opinions touching the fame performance ? a 


The Critical Review is not written by a parcel of obfcure . 
hirelings, under the reftraint of a bookfeller and his wife, who 
prefume to revife, alter, and amend the articles occafionally. 
The principal writers in the Critical Review are unconneéted 


with bookfellers, unawed by old women, and independent of 
each other. 


To let you into another fecret, the pamphlet afd the poem 
were criticized by different pens; though, it feems, you, with 
all your boafted penetration, could not diftinguifh the one from, 


the other: thus your charge of inconfiftency.at once falls to the 
ground. 


. 


When we hear Dr. Grainger accufe Dr. Smollett of being 
biaffed in his integrity by a good dinner, we are inclined to 
believe that the imputation comes from a hungry belly, when 
the accufer feels the full force of the temptation. If that was 
the cafe, he might have fed himfelf into better humour, with- 
out going fifty miles from London. All thofe who are ac-. 
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ainted with Dr. $mollet know, that for every dinner he.evéf 
received, he has given fifty at leaft; and that his houfe is always. 
open to thofe who have recourfe to his hofpitality. But, per- 
haps, Dr. Grainger would not keep company with fuch an au- 
thorling. Wedoubt not but the reader will laugh at this appel- 
lation given by poet Grainger, who may be juftly ftiled pocrarum 
ebfcurorum Jonge obfcurifimus, to an author of Dr. Smollett’s re- 

tation. Indeed, the circumitance is fo ridiculous, we cannot: 
perfuade ourfelves that poet Grainger benGlit is ferious on the 
fubject. 


We never queftioned that there was fuch a word as +epid; 
but quoted tepid’ tears as an infipid tautology, both in Latin and: 
in Englifh: and this opinion we fhall not retraét, until Dr. 
Grainger, or fome of his friends, fhall fhew that a living ani- 
mal can‘fhed tears that are not z#pid. 

With refpect to that curious line, 

In one fad tenour my exifience flows ; 
we fhall ‘not give ourfélves any farther trouble about it, becaufe 
we take the abfurdity of it to be felf-evident. It is diverting 
enough to hear Dr. James Grainger afk, by way of triumph, 
liow exiftence is to be reprefented on canvafs? as if it was the 
bufinefs of the Reviewto thew. If you, Dr. James Grainger; 
have, out of your own head, produced a nonfenfical metaphor, 
are we obliged to change its nature? If there is one word in 
the original of #enour, or exiffence, either tr ickling, dripping, oF 
flowing, we will own ourfelves to blame for finding fault with 
the image. Tibullus' fays, 
Servitium fed trifle datur, teneorque catenis, 
Et nunquam mifero vincla remittet amor. 

¢¢ But melancholy fervitude is inflifted: Iam held in chains; 

** and never more will love unbind _this.wretch’s.fetters.”’ . 


Now; Sir, may not we apply to your learned difquifition on | 
the-word? tendur, “ how flient nonfenfe trickles from his pen?” 
Or, as ‘we: weré talking of ‘the verb-fow, cull anotlier motto 
from the fame poet— 

«¢ Flow, Grainger, flow? like thine infpirer, beer ; 
« Tho’ ftale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear ; 
“ So fweetly miaukifi; and fo fmoothly dull, 

“ Heddy, not ftrong, and foaming, tho’ ‘not full. as 


The next charge of ignordnce' levelled againft us by poet? 


Grainger, relates to the meaning of the word inferis, (which this 
bard 
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bard has metamorphofed into in/ferqs, by his own power and 
authority) in the firft ode of Horace: 


“¢ Quod fi me lyricis vatibus inferis 
«« Sublimi feriam fidera vertice.” 


We prefumed to fay that this was an image of planting, which 
Sanadon has degraded into that of giving votes at an election. 
Poet Grainger fays this is an abfurd {uppofition ; for ia/ro figni« 
fies to rank with, or place among, as well as to plant: there- 
fore Horace muft have made ufe of the firlt meaning, rather 
than of the fecond: By the fame way of arguing, Dr. James 
Grainger may in future times be proved a par/on, not a phyf- 
sian. For example: Door is a title in divinity, as well as.in 
medicine ; ergo, Dr. Grainger was adivine. But, faith he, Ho- 
race could not be fo abfurd as to compare himfelf to a tree. 
This is the very cream and flower of criticifm.—Pray, Doétor, 
did you never read the work of your brother poets and tranf 
lators, Sternhold and Hopkins, intituled The p/alms of David ix 
metre? In the very firlt page of that celebrated performance 
you will meet with the following defcription of a good man ; 


“* He fhall be like a tree that is 

“* Planted the rivers nigh, 

‘< Which in due feafon bringeth forth 
“ Its fruit abundantly.” 


In Shakefpeare’s play of Henry VIL. you will meet with the 
following celebrated paflage : 


“< This is the ftate of man: to-day he puts forth 
*« The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloffoms, 
** And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him: 
“« The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 

“« And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
“« His greatnefs is a-ripening, nips his root; 

«* And then he falls as 1 do.”— 


Ha, ha, ha! cries the great critic and poet Grainger, what 
a figure the cardinal would make upon canva{s, were he repres 
fented budding and bloffoming like Daphne in the fable. Truce 
with your mirth, good Dottor: do you fet up for a poet, with- 
out knowing the difference between a fimile and the thing it- 
felf? Is not every metaphor a fhort fimile, and always confi- 
dered as fuch, without the ceremony of pointing out the fimi- 
lirude with an as, or /ike as, or any fuch intimation. When I 
fay a perfon boils with rage, does any man in his right wits fup- 
pofe I meant that the perfon was a¢tually boiling in a kettle? 
Though it fhould be faid that poet Grainger owerflows with gall, 
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or fells with envy, no body would expect to fee bile actually 
flowing froin him, or to find his body literally inflated ; yet the 
metaphors overflowing, and /welling, would have their due effect. 
You may be properly faid to dreod over your difappointment, 
though you are not really in the attitude of incubation, fitting 
upon the latter part of Maitland’s hiftory of Scotland. 


Thefe remarks being premifed, we apprehend that Horace 
might with propriety compare himfelf to a tree, which being 
planted in a generous foil, would in time with due culture bring 
forth leaves, tlowers, and fruit, and ftretch his lofty boughs to 
heaven. Now, Dr. Grainger, this we ftill affirm to be a noble 
image, without afligning any degrading office to Meacenas. 
‘Planting was the amufement and occupation of the patriarchs 
and fathers of mankind, and always confidered as an honourable 
employment: that it was a pleafing paftime you will hardly 
deny ; or, if you do, it will be unneceffary to refute your opi- 
nion. Horace will appear much more abfurd, if you can prove 
that he did not compare himfelf to a tree: he mutt then be fup- 
poied to fay, Jf you will rank me among the Lyric poets, Iwill frrike 
the fiars with my lofty bead. Will his being ranked among the 
lyric bards, make him taller, fo as to juftify the expreffion of 
Sublimis vertex; or would it enable him to leap with fuch agility, 
that his head muft ftrike the ftars: & dgavdv appa arciuas, as 
Dacier tranflates it, je fauterai au ceil. After all, we leave it to 
the public to determine, whether Horace would make the mott 
ridiculous figure, in the fimile of a tall fpreading tree, or, in 
propria perfona, leaping like a grub or grafhopper, until his head 
bounces againft the itars. At any rate Sanadon’s traniflation is 
nonfenfe ; for he makes Horace fay, if you will give me a place 
among the lyric poets, your vote for that purpofe will fecure me before- 
hand, in poffeffion of immortality. So that, after having put him in 
the place, he is defired to favour him with his vote and intereft. 
Mr. Francis feems to have been aware of this abfurdity, which 
he accordingly avoids: therefore you are miftaken, Dr. James 
Gramger, when you fay we call Mr. Francis one of his implicit 
followers. We refpect the genius of that gentleman, who, in our 
‘-opinion, has great poetical merit. But your lugging in Mr. 
* Francis by the head and fhoulders,° puts us in mind of the ob- 
* {eure Arragonian author of a fecond part of Don Quixotte, who in 
his abufive preface, complained that Cervantes had fpoken dif- 
~ refpedtfully ofhim and Lope deVega; thus joining two names that 
no other mortal wouldever have dreamed of bringing together. 
You exhort us, good Dr. Grainger, to be more converfant with 
Johnfon’s dictionary, and, upon more than one occafion, fend 

forth that great name, like a tall beadle with a long ftaff at the 
, head 
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head of a parifh proceffion. We -have looked into that 
work, and found, that even Johnfon is not infallible. He has, 
for example, miftaken the word aloft for aloof, and mifquoted 
Milton for his authority. 


‘* Where the great luminary 
«© Aloof the vulgar conttellations thick, 
«* That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 
«* Difpenfes light from far—” 


You will not, we prefume, maintain that here a/oft ought to 
be ufed inftead of aloof. We have likewife feen his definition of 
a dab-chick, which he calls a chicken newly hatched ; though in 
fact it isa water-fowl : and perhaps, what is more extraordinary, 
we find him giving Sabsath and Sabaoth as fynonimous words, 
though every old woman that reads her prayers can tell, that the 
firft fignifies ref, and the other 4ofs or armies. We feek not to 
{well the catalogue of fuch miitakes; neither will we, in imita- 
tion of critic Grainger, affirm that none but ignorant block- 
heads could miftake fo grofly the meaning of an Englifh word. 
Remember, however, that as your great oracle, Mr. Johnfon, 
the dictionary-writer, has been caught tripping more than once, 
even when deliberately walking in his own beaten path; we, 
in the hurry of a monthly publication, may fometimes ftumble, 
without incurring the imputation of ignorance and prefumption. 
As for your comment on the phrafe evare-grinders, which has 
fomething of the air of a Cartel, if you have any curiofity to try 
the grinders of the perfon who criticized your tranflation of 'Ti- 
bullus, we will venture to promife that he will not decline the 
experiment. With refpeét to your notes, we thought them 
dull, and if you can convince the public of the contrary, we fhall 
be fatisfied: but we could have wifhed you had pointed out 
thefe horrid infernal fcenes in Peregrine Pickle, a performance 
you have introduced fo much to the purpofe. Peregrine Pickle, 
doubtlefs has its faults: but, with all its faults, the world has © 
allowed it fome merit, and bought off a very large impreffion 
of the book. Before you had made this defperate thruft at 
Peregrine, you fhould have ftaid till fome of your works had 
come to a fecond edition. You rail at us for objecting to the 
phrafe matulam pofcentis, and recriminate upon Dr. Smoilet, who 
you fay, has fo often diftinguifhed himfelf by high-flavoured 
jokes, and delicate allufions, acquired probably in fome fuch 
favourite feminary as the bloody bowl, in Hanging-fword alley. 
You feem to miitake the meaning of the reviewer. He did not 
find fault with the chamber-pot itfelf, but with the commenta- 
tor by whom it was mifplaced. A very good joke may be de- 
rived from a chamber-pot. Did you never hear of the city mem- 
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ber, who in a club of patriots, ftarted up to make a fpeech; 
and happening to overturn a well replenifhed chamber-pot, re- 
peated thefe lines of Horace? 


«« Hoc fonte derivata clades 
‘«« In patriam populumque fluxit ?”” 


But we do not fuppofe Broekhufius intended any joke by bring-: 
ing in the Marula; and though you affure us, that you repeated 
the note by way of joke, you laugh fo equivocally, that one does: 
not know how to diftinguifh between your mirth and your fad- 
nefs. As you have undertaken to refute all our criticifm, why 
Rave you fo flyly flurred over that part which relates to your tran- 
flating rhe fonus digiti, by the a€tion of beckoning. If there are high- 
flavoured jokes in fome of Dr. Smollet’s pieces, there isa greater 
number of them, {till more high flavoured, to be found in the 
works of Cervantes, Rabelais, and Dean Swift; and the niceft 
nofes have not fcrupled to fmell them with pleafure. But what 
think you of your own joke, which you have borrowed from 
Catullus, about the cacata charta ? And what do you think of 
your own modefty, in prefuming to infinuate, that a man who 
always maintained the character of a gentleman, has probably 
frequented the haunts of thieves and murderers? Whether do 
you exhibit this, as a fpecimen of your humour or your honefty? 
Did you ever hear Dr. Smollet accufed of keeping fuch company, 
or of any thing that misbecame the character of a gentleman ? 
If you did not, what do you deferve for this flanderous hint, fo 
replete with falfhood and malice? But this is too ferious a fub- 
je&t to be handled in this place—we fhall pafs over the reft of 
your abufe touching Dr. Smollet’s romances and tranflations, 
obferving only, that Dr. James Grainger would have had rea- 
fon to think himfelf happy had he been reputed the author of 
the worft of thefe performances, even though he had bought 
that reputation at the price ofhis ears, which, if we may judge 
by his poetry, are of very little fervice where they now ftand, 
We are again confrouted with Mr. Samuel Johnfon, on whofe 
genius and learning poet Grainger comes abroad:like a puny 
dwarf mounted on the fhoulders of a giant. The author of the 
Rambler, you fay, advifed you to fend your tranflation of ‘Tibul- 
lus to the prefs. Wecan eafily conceive how a good-natured 
man fhould be influenced to {peak civilly of a bad performance, 
written by a humble admirer and officious adherent: but, if you 
thought the ip/e dixit of Mr. Johnfon fufficient to afcertain the 
merit of your.work, you ought to have inferted his imprimatur on the 
firft leaf.--Or do you believe that we are fingular in our opinion of 
your performance? Did not a gentleman of diftinguifhed tafte, upon 


perufing the manufcript of your tranflation, condemn the poety, 
pro- 
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ronounce the notes execrable, and diffuade the bookfeller from 
urchafing the copy? And have not your friends gone about 
‘and affirmed that this very gentleman approved of the perform- 

ance ? You accufe us of envy and malevolence. You cannot but 
know that we never had any quarrel with Dr. James Grainger ; 
and it is next to impoflible, that we fhould envy him : a man may 
envy another for his fuperior reputation or fortune: but it is ri- 
diculous to fuppofe, that he fhould envy a perfon who has 
| neither, When we mention reputation, you will take notice, 
) we mean only reputation as a writer. -We dive rot into private 
characters and circumitances with a view to perfonal abufe : that 
tafk we leave to the polite and witty Dr. James Grainger, and 
his aflociates : for, we are informed that all this filth did not 
flow from the fame dunghill. It is a muddy ftream fupplied 
from three different refervoirs of dullnefs and malice. We ought 
to beg the reader’s pardon for having taken up fo much time and 
paper, in tracing poet Grainger thro’ all his Jabyrinths of fcur- 
rility and fcandal: but the public will forgive it asa difagreeable 
tafk, which, in fome meafure, we owe to aur own charaéters, 








: The world is, by this time, we hope, fatisfied of the honefty, 
politenefs and veracity of James Grainger, and we doubt not, 
would be convinced alfo of his gratitude, were we to produce 
certain fpecimens of his tranflation, which out of tendernefs and 
ccompaffion we formerly omitted. We might inftance his great 
knowledge in painting, fpecified in his praifing the figures of 
‘Claude Lorrain, who is remarkable for his having left his figures 
tame and unfinifhed, that they might not interfere with the ge- 
neral effect of his landfchapes: we might expatiate upon the 
tranflator’s great fagacity in chaftening and reforming the tenth 
clegy, which Tibullus addreffes to his catamite. The poet tells 
him, that he had even procured wenches for his pleafure; an 
effort of complaifance which did not at all interfere with his own 
{purious paflion: but, the fagacious Dr. Grainger, in fabftitut- 
ing a female for a male enamorato, renders the whole paflage 
ridiculoufly abfurd: he makes Tibullus, in all the heat of jea- 
Jous love, tell his miftrefs, that he had often procured a youth 
for her, and conduéed him in perfon to her chamber : we might 
infit upon his mifunderftanding his author; we might quote 
above a hundred lines that would fet the reader’s teeth on edge : 
but we are heartily tired of having faid fo much a fubject 
that deferved fo little. The i, Sd of ce ge be iro- 





nically compared to the Lachrymoa/a ‘a poemata Puppi, ne ei fas 
hardly read it without laughing till he cries again; 
this circumftance may fave it from oblivion; byt, ‘iui aie 
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James Grainger die in the Lord, and his works follow him, his 
friends may engrave op his tomb, one half of the Difichen 


Puppi, 


Non populus in me vivo lachrymavit fatis. 





: 

Art. IX. The modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the ears 
lief? account of time. Compiled from original writers. By the 
authors of the antient part. Vol. IV. V. VI. 


HE fourth volume of this great work is ufhered in with an 
advertifement, importing, that the authors have been 
under the neceflity of anticipating, in a great meafure, the Sel- 
jukian hiftory, which was defigned for this volume; otherwife 
the hiftory of the Kalifs muft have appeared maimed and imper- 
fe&t, becaufe the Khalifat was gradually {tripped of all its fecu- 
lar authority, by a fucceflion of Seljukian monarchs ; confe- 
quently thefe two hiftories were clofcly connected together. 
This volume contains a more particular account of the cele- 
brated dynafty of the Seljuks. It begins with the general hif- 
tory of the Turks, including their origin ; a defcription of Great 
'‘Tartary ; of the Turkifh tribes ; and the affairs of that pcople 
before the time of Jenghiz Khan. Then follows an account of 
the prefent Turkeftan, fucceeded by the hiftory of the Sclju- 
kians of Iran or Perfia, and of Kirman. This comprehends 
the reigns of all their fultans, from Togrol Bek to Togrul II. 
who was {lain in the year of Chrift 1193. The fourth chapter 
contains the hiftory ofthe third dynatty of the Seljukians, called 
that of Ruwi; confifting of the provinces they had conquered 
from the Romans or Greeks, fuch as Pontus, Paphlagonia, and 
Bithynia, along the Euxine-fea: Myfia comprehending Eolis ; 
Jonia and Caria wafhed by the Archipelago; Lycia, contain- 
ing Mylia; Pifidia, including Pamphilia, and Cilicia, in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediteranean, Lydia, Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, and Galatia. After the fucceflion of thefe fultans, we 
come to the hiftory of the Moguls and Tartars, from the reign 
of the famous Jenghiz khan, which is here recorded at large ; 
as are the reigns of all his fucceflors in Moguleftan, Tartary, 
~and China; Tartary only, Kipjack, Kipjack and Crim Tairtary, 
Great Bukharia, and Iran or Perfia: but this detail extends 
} as the fifth volume ; where alfo we find'a circumftantial hif- 
of the celebrated Timur Bek, otherwife known by the 
‘name of Tamerlane, that great Afian conqueror, who flourifhed 
‘in the fourteenth century, and reftored the dominion of the 
—Tartars, over all the Eait. He died at Otrar, in the year of 
Chrift 1405. The hiftory is continued through the reigns of 
2 his 
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his fucceflors, not only thofe who reigned -in ‘Fartary, but alfo 
his defeendants who poffefled Khoraflan, and other parts of 


Iran. 


Book VII. introduces the hiftory of the fhahs reigning in Per- 
fiz, from Ifmael, furnamed Sufi, to the death of the noted 
Kouli Khan, fhah nadir, who was eleéted king in the year 1736, 
and murdered in the year 1747. This period is protracted to 
the fixth volume. 


_ What follows is a chronicle of the Arab kings of Ormuz in 
Perfia, from its firft fovereign Mohammed, till the conqueft of 
that ifland in 1514, by the Portuguefe admiral Albuquerque. 


This is fucceeded by an account of the Turkmans and Uf 
beks, including the dynafties of the Kara Kagunlu, or Black 
Sheep, and of the Ak Kayunlu, or White Sheep; the hiftory 
of the Ufbecks, the Khans of Great Bukharia, the kingdom of 
Karafin, where the Ufbeck Khans poffeffed the fovereignty. 


Book IX. contains a defcription of Hinduftan, or the empire 
of the great mogul, ufhered in with a curious defcription of the 
country, a full account of the inhabitants in the different arti- 
cles of difpofition, religion, laws, cuftoms, manners, and lan- 
guage. This branch comprehends the hiftory of the defcen- 
dants of Tamerlane, who have reigned in Hinduftan, under 
the names of Jagalys and Moguls, from fultan Babr, furnamed 
Zehiro’ddin Mohammed to Mohammed Shab, in whofe reign 
Nadir Shah marched into India, and took his capital Dehli. 


The remaining part of the fixth volume is taken up with a 
defcription of the countries, contained in the hither peninfula 
of India, under thefe different heads : a general divifion and 
hiftory of the peninfula; the empire of Bifnagar ; cf the coun- 
tries comprifed in the kingdom of Dekan; the kingdom of Vifa- 
pur; the hiitory of Sivagi, and the Maharattas ; the kingdoms 
of Golkonda, Kanora; the coaft of Malabar; the kingdoms 
of Madura, Tanjaor, Karnala, Meffur; and finally, the reli- 
gion of the Hindus, or Indians, 


It will be needlefs to repeat in this place what we have faid in 
commendation of the three former volumes’: fuffice it to fay, 
that thefe feem to be compiled with the fame care, learning, and 
fidelity. They contain the revolutions of mighty empires, in - 
termingled with a thoufand curious particulars, which we have 
not room to {pecify. Here we enjoy a near and fatisfactory 
view of that vaft oficina gentium, from whence our Europe feems 
to have been peopled; and we have fome reafon to be morti- 
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fied, when we refle&t, that in all probability our anceftors were 
the refufe of that people, who extendéd their conquefts over 
all the earth ; for, while their countrymen were in poffeffion of 
the fineft parts of Afia, they were fain to -quit their country, 
and retire to one of the moft barren and inhofpitable corners 
on the face of the globe; we mean the moft northern parts of 
Europe, which were peopled from Tartary. Here we meet 
with the characters of mighty kings and conquerors: characters 
great and interefting : chara¢ters which we admire for the vir- 
tues of the heart, as well as for the qualities of the underftand- 
ing. We find recorded furprifing inftances of generofity, mo- 
deration, and magnanimity ; hut in the midft of thefe amia- 
ble qualifications, we fee the owner always apt to relapfe into his 
native brutality ; and we own the truth of the remark, that a 
Turk, or a Tartar, may be brave, learned, and generous; but 
you can never tear the barbarian from his heart. In a word, 

the .beft chara&ter we meet with among thefe worthies, is 4 
{trange compound of virtue and ferocity: hating a few pe- 
riods, the hiftory is a tiflue of battles, maffacres, and affaffi- 


nations. 





Art. X. A Scrutiny; or the Critics criticifed, Se. 1S. Wilcox. 


HE author of this piece, in his addrefs to the Reviewers, 

endeavours to intimidate us into conceffions, by threaten- 
ing us with the future refentment of his fricnd, the author of a 
book, intituled, Epiftles philofophical and moral; and with refpect 
to himfelf, declares he may probably prove another Cajar to 
another Brutus, and meet us againat Philippi. To this thunderi ng 
denunciation, we content qurfelves, with replying i in the word 
Lrutus, «« Then we fhall fee thee again.” In our article on ihe 
epiftles, we thought we had beftowed fufficient praife upon the 
author, though we prefumed to differ from him in certain me- 
taphyfical pojnts : but fome writers, ar their friends, are never 
to be fatisfied ; and this angry champion boldly accufes us of 
ignorance, malice, and prefumption. Had we really mifunder- 
ftood the author, which very likely may have been the cafe, and 
any perion had convinced us of our miltakes, with decency and 
temper, we fhould have thought ourfelves obliged to him for 
having correéted our errors, and retraéted them accordingly ; 
but this author has treated us with fuch acrimony, and affected 
to fpeak of our work in fuch contemptous terms, that we owe 
him no deference or acknowledgment ; and as for his refentment, 


we will bear it as we can, with chriftian patienceWe have al- 
ready 
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geady fuitained the refentment of Dr. Sihs—re, and other for. 
midable antagonifts. ‘The Critical Review has weathered many 
a ftorm ; and, with the bleffitig of God on our endeavours, will 
ftill continue. its courfe, withgut being everfet by this fudden 
fquall that blows fo furioufly. Yét, what we fhall always refufe 
with difdain, to the peremptory demand of an infolent aggref- 
for, we may honourably, and always will grant, in vindication 
of our own candor and integrity. 


If the authors of the Critical Review have fuch mean abili- 
ties, and fo little reputation, as this gentleman mentions, we 
are furprized that he fhould have taken the pains to write a letter 
of compliment to them, with a prefent ofthe book, when it was 
publifhed; for which book he wil] now pleafé to fend to our pu 
blifher: we are likewife furprized, that he fhould take the trouble 
of writing a fhilling pamphlet to refute the criticifm of fuch ob- 
fcure critics, whom all the world muft hold in contempt: we are 
ftill more furprifed, that he fhould expe& we would willingly 
confefs the charge, fince he feems to think a confeffion fo fhame- 
ful: but, according to his opinion in his prefatory epiitle, fuch 
conceffions are not very difponorable; and in the fecond page of the 
work, they are deemed /hameful. We fhould be glad to know, | 
whether he fpeaks his real opinion in the preface, or in the body 
of the work ? or whether he is not apt to forget in the fecond 
page, what he wrote in the firft ? 


In cenfuring the grammatical flips‘of the author of the epiftles, 
his editor charges us with ignorance or carélefsnef$ in our turn. 
We deny that charge, as much as we defpifé his triamiphing in 
two little overfights, one an error of the prefs, which have crépt 
into that article of the Review— 


‘ If plac’d thy faith in points alone, _, 
« Whofe truth demonttratively known.’ 


We fay that the monofyllable are is here.wanting ; whereas it fhould 
have been the monofyliable is. This, to be dure, is an impor- 
tant difcovery; but {till it will not make his friend’s line, good 
grammar. The typographical error, about which he makes) 
fuch a pother, is this. The author of the epiftles wrote, 


¢ Convine’d doth Polydore, with me, 

¢ That God’s indefinite, agree, 

« Yet argue,’ &c. : Lit 
This, we faid, was obfcure: we fay fo fill, and leave the reader 
to judge. By an overfight in the compefitor and corrector of. 
the prefs, when this quotation was inferted in the Review, the. 
word degree was printed for agree; and this the gentleman char- 
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ges upon us as a palpable mifquotation, calculated to deceive 
the public. Ifthat had been the cafe, we might have termed it 
abfolute nonfenfe ; whereas we have only cenfured the paflage 
as obfcure; and we believe every candid reader will be of our 
opinion, even if we had faid it was not only obfcure, but alfo a 
ftiff, ftrained, confufed, unwarrantable tranfpofition. But we 
ihall make another remark, which will better enable the reader 
to judge of this writer’s candor, ‘* Thefe lines alfo, (fays he) 
** among others, are faid to be unintelligible. 


« Hence, mortal man, mutft ever be 
‘ Thy author, God, unknown to thee, 


The gentleman talks of making a frameful confefion. He mutt 
confefs that this imputation is abfolutely groundlefs, therefore 
feameful; bat he may confefs it or not as he thinks proper. The 
Reviewers fay, ‘‘ with refpeé to obfcurity and ambiguity take 
“* thefe few inftances of many that occur.” Among thefe in- 
ftances are the lines in queition: but not a word faid of their 
being wnintellegibie ; therefore the charge is untrue, not to call it 
malevolent. ‘That the paflage is ambiguous, every man in his 
fenfes muft own. For the words imply, that mortal man is the 
author of God, aswell, and as clearly as, they. fignify that God 
is the author of mortal man. 'Thefe trivial criticifms we never ad- 
vanced as matters of confequence againft the author of the 
epiftles ; we only mentioned them ex pafant as petty overfights, 
as inconfiderable errors, which might be eafily amended. Far 
from defiring to detect faults, we pafled over many, and rather 
induftrioufly fought occafion to applaud the genius of the philo- 
fopher. Before this gentleman proceeds with the refutation of 
our'ftri€tures, he affirms in general, that we do not underftand 
the work whieh we have prefumed to criticife ; and that, from the 
avguments of the epiftles, we have picked out fo much of the 
author’s principles, as to find we fhould have the majority on our 
jide, in difapproving great part of what was advanced. 


It is the common cry of all thofe authors whom we have ven- 
tured to difapprove, that we do not underftand their works ; and 
this, we apprehend, is not fo much a reproach upon our want 
ot intellect, asa tacit confeffion of their own obfcurity. A work 
which treats of morality, ought, in our opinion, to be fo plain,” 
eafy and perfpicuous, as to fuit the comprehenfion of even an 
ordinary capacity. But, it feems, we have picked out from 
the arguments of the epiftles, 7. e. from the author’s own words, 
fo much of the author’s principles, as to find we fhould have the 
majority on our fide, in difapproving great part of what was ad- 
vanced, ‘This, furely, is a full confeffion thatthe majority of 
mankind will confider his philofophy in that light in which we 
have reprefented it. Ef then an awthor fhall write a fyitem of 
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philofophy or ethics : if that part of his treatife which is unin- 
telligible to the majority, contradicts the eftablifthed doftrines of 
religion and the received maxims of morality ; and if the reft 
which reconciles it to thefe do€trines and maxims, be wrapped 
up in the clouds of metapliyfical obfcurity ; will not every man 
of common fenfe and candor allow, that fuch a treatife has a 
mifchievous tendency to corrupt the minds of mankind in general? 
Granting, therefore, our underftandings to be of the vulgar 
order, we do not fee how this plea can excufe, far lefS acquit 
him in the eves of the world; for his having publithed a fyftem 
which may lead the majority into a contempt of religion, and a 
dangerous habit of confounding the common ideas of right and 
wrong. How far we have mifunderftood or mifreprefented his 
treatife fhall be confidered in the fequel. 


In the mean time, we cannot help taking notice of the gen- 
tleman’s denying that his friend made ufe of irony in the dedica- 
tion to ridicule the prefent minifter. We fhall only infert his 
own quotation, and leave the reader to judge. 


‘ Nay, when the guardian genii of the land, 

‘ 'To fave our defp’rate fortunes took in hand 3 

‘ I fung them not; tho’ crown’d by half the nation, 
‘ With civic wreaths, from town and corporation.’ 


If this be not irony, couched on purpofe in doggrel rhimes, 
it is wretched poetry, and indeed a palpable inftance of the 
bathos, or profound. His obfervation, that we have abufed many 
an honeft-hearted Englifhman, who has attempted to compli- 
ment Mr. P—; and that we think fuch a tafk an invafion of 
our property, is fo falfe and ridiculous, that we can hardly 
believe the man is in earneft. If he intends it as a joke, we 
believe the reader will think it a very dull one: we will venture 
to declare, that this author’s province is not humour; and that 
his aukward attempts this way will ferve only to remind the 
reader of the afs in the fable, which brought itfelf into dif- 
grace by endeavouring to imitate the addrefs of the fpaniel. 
We muit give this letter-writer to underftand, that we are as 
independent of the Minifter as he can poflibly be; and that we 
difdain the pratice of flattery, as much as we defpife the at- 
tacks of invidious malice. His animadverfion, implying that 
we have not the moft exquifite judgment, or elegant turn for 
panegyrick, might be anfwered by a recrimination equally juft 
and fevere; but we are not yet driven to the miferable fubter- 
fuge of general abufe: and it would ill become perfons who 
have any character to maintain in the world of letters and de- 
corum, to contend with any antagonift in point of virulence 
and fcurrility. Nothing is more eafy than to retort the un- 
fupported charge of ignorance and dullnefs, 
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The beft way of refuting our hypercritick’s abufe, will, we 
apprehend, be to fupport the juftnefs of our own criticifm, 
which he has fo rancoroufly attacked. We fay, that the author 
of Epiftles Philofophical and Moral, in his firft epiftle, launches 
out into fome invectives againft the priefts of all religions; in- 
vectives indifcriminately levelled at the doétrines, as weil as at 
the doctors of every fect, at the faith as well as at the fathful. 
Whether this be a falfe imputation, the reader may judge from 
the following extracts : 


* Alas, Lorenzo, few believe 

* In fat, the dottrines they receive. 

* How few, even of the reverend tribe, 

* The very canons they fubfcribe !——- 

« For rob the priefthood of its gain, 

* What pillar will the church fuftain? 

‘ What cement binds the crazy wall, ' 
‘ Whofe fapt foundation threats its fall?” 


If this is not plainly affirming that the church has no other 
fupport than the lucrative places fhe has to beftow, we know 
not what is the author’s meaning. 


Of the church of England he fays, 


‘ For know th’ abandon’d fcarlet whore 
Our prefent alma mater bore ; 

Whole beauty, modeity, and truth 
Were all debauch’d in early youth, 
While in feraglio, clofe confin’d, 

Sly priefts conceal’d her from mankind. 
And though when Zeal to hide her fin 
Had almoft ftript her to the fkin, 

‘ To fkreen her batter’d charms from fhame, 
« She laid to truth her artful claim ; 

‘ Yet once fecure, the cunning jade 

* Gave up its temporary aid ; 

* Playing again her mother’s game, 

‘ With priefts of ev’ry church the fame.’ 


This, fure, is a very pious fon of the church of England. 


We faid, that in the fecond epiftle are many pofitidns equally 
dangerous and plaufible. Here, under the pretext of free in- 
quiry, are arrows glanced at the myfteries of our holy religion. 
Here are artful attempts to fap the foundation of the chriftian 
faith, to infufe doubts and fcruples into weak minds, to intro- 
duce an anarchy of fcepticifm and irreligion. We muit quote 
again, in our own juftification, 
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¢ Oh! how ridiculous and odd 

« That zeal precipitate.for God, 

‘« So fhort of knowledge, that indeed 

« It underftands not ev’n its creed.’ 
This, fure, is an arrow glanced at the myfteries of our’ holy 
religion, the Trinity and the Incarnation, which the extent of 
human reafon can never comprehend. If our author affirms 
that it is ridiculous to believe what we do not underftand, he 
rejects the chriftian doctrines, he attempts. to fap the founda- 
tion of the chriftian faith, to infufe doubts and fcruples inte 
weak minds, and to introduce an anarchy of fcepticifm and ir- 
religion. 

« Let not fanaticifm deceive ; 

« None can a myftery believe. 

—*‘ Like him, the modern faithful taught 

¢ That reafon is a thing of nought, 

« Left they fhould foil the church with doubt, 

« Their underftandings leave without.’ 





If we cannot believe that which we do not underftand, we 
cannot believe in miracles; yet our philofopher, in the fequel, 
owns that God may a& preter, tho’ not contra /cientiam nature.—~ 


‘ Might not ten thoufand fprings unite 
« Caufes too fine for mortal fight, 

‘ Such varied wonders to produce, 

‘ To providential ends of uie?’ 


This, we apprehend, is downright felf-contradidtion: for, in 
one place, he fays it is abfurd, nay even impoffible, to believe 
what we do not underftand; and in another he juftifies the 
belief of miracles wrought by means that are beyond our con- 
ception. One would imagine either that our letter-writer does 
not underftand his friend, or that he thinks him, like the Del- 
phic oracle, capable of eppofite and contradiétory interpreta~ 
tions. This egregious critick, among other things equally true 
and accurate, intimates (p. 28) that Dr. Clarke fcreened him- 
felf from the imputation of fatalifm by the fhade of myftery : 
had he-been really acquainted with the works of that acute and 
fubtle reafoner, he would probably have blamed him, at leaft 
he would have had more caufe to blame him, for having endea- 
voured to penetrate, by the force of reafon and argument, into 
things which the Author of Nature feems to have purpofely 
kept without the fphere of the human capacity. | 


After abundance of pains taken to explain away the meaning 
of his friend, with refpect to phyfcal evil, he tells us (p. 42), 
the point being thus fettled with regard to phyfical evil, we 
come now to juftify our author’s principles, in regard to moral. 
He owns that his friend has afferted, in bold terms, that no moral 
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good can plead any abftra& merit with the Deity. In fapport of this 
doctrine, he pleads the tenets of the proteftant eftablifhed 
church ; talks of our being juftified by faith, and not by works; 
and that it is freely by grace we are to be faved.—It is divert- 
ing enough to fee a philofopher, who has been endeavouring to 
explode faith as abfurd, bring it in afterwards as a champion 
againft good works. If the praétice of moral virtue is pleafing 
in the fight of God, it were abfurd to fuppofe it will not be 
confidered as merit in the prattifer, unlefs our philofopher pre- 
vioufly prove that the agent had no choice. Nor will this plea, 
at all, interfere with the doétrine of free grace, while God has 
the power to punifh or reward according to his own pleafure. 
Neither will this gentleman find it an eafy taik to prove, that 
man is a free agent, if he is not at liberty to act according to 
his own choice. Does he not know that the perception of 
right and wrong is alone a fufficient motive of ation, and that 
this principle is infeparable from our ideas of right and wrong ? 
In this hight, does not moral good plead an abftracé merit with 
the Deity? Re&titude is itfelf an end, the influence and exift- 
ence of which depend not upon any thing that is arbitrary. 
‘To a& then from conviction and knowledge is meritorious, or 
we mult affuredly away with all free agency. 


But our critick certainly confounds things that are totally 
different: he feems not aware of the difference between the 
freedom of our will,’ and that of the Deity: that neceffity and 
virtue or vice are incompatible ;.and that moral good or evil 
proceed from the right ufe or abufe of liberty. Denying this, 
would be to make inftin& a principle of action ; whereas no- 
thing can be fo but the election, free determination, ‘and refult 
of reafon: thus the powers of reafon and refleétion conftitute 
virtue; the fubverfion or mifapplication of theie conttitute 


vice: is there then no claim to abftra& merit in the fight of 
.God? 


We are, in the next place, abufed for the account we gave 
‘of the feventh Epiftle, and particularly for animadverting upon 
the maxim of the philofopher, who affirms, that thofe difpo- 
fitions of the mind, generally termed virtuous, have nothing to 
do with virtue; that ignorance is guilt, and knowledge a fun- 
damental and indifpenfible moral principle: we might have 
‘added, from the fame philofopher, that a good intention is not 
enough to conftitute any merit in the agent; and that thofe 
are not virtuous who act up to the beft of their knowledge. 
‘We always thought that a good heart, a meek, benevolent, 
charitable difpofition, were effential ingredients in a virtuous 
character, becaufe they directly tend to promote the happinefs 
of our fellow-creatures; and that a bad heart, a cruel, felfith, 
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and uncharitable difpofition, were the charatteriftics of vice, 
becaufe they direétly operate to the prejudice of fociety. We 
moreover believed, that a country fquire, who never paffed his 
accidence at fchool, might neverthelefs be a very virtuous and 
valuable member of the community, in confequence of a bene- 
volent temper; and that a man of extraordinary talents and 
learning might be a very great villain, the greater indeed for 
being learned, therefore a very vitious charaéter, in confequence 
of a bad heart or cruel difpofition. We moreover imagined 
no body would affirm that the intention does not, in the eye of 
equity and reafon, render the aétion virtuous or criminal in the 
agent; and that he is not a virtuous man who pra¢tifes the du- 
ties of benevolence to the beft of his knowledge. As this new- 
fafhioned moralift is of a different opinion, we leave the public 
to determine whether or not we have cenfured thefe tenets 
without fome reafon. The gentleman may explain his friend’s 
meaning 
till all men doubt it; 
And write about it, goddcfs! and about it. 


But we have neither leifure nor inclination to engage with him 
in a metaphyfical difpute, which would require a whole volume, 
rather than a fhort article in a Monthly Review. He may, if 
he pleafes, in the pride of his philofophical talents, afcribe our 
declining this conteft, to our apprehenfion of fuch a formidable 
adverfary. Let him enjoy his imaginary triumph, call us knaves, 
fools, and dunces, and then pique himfeif upon his politenefs, 
in oppofition to Dr. Sh re: Finally, let him write pam- 
phiets againft the Review from June to January, we fhall thank 
him in filence, and find our account in his animofity. Angry 
writers of his ftamp would do well to reflect, that all their ef- 
forts of revenge, their private abufe, their public letters, their 
pamphlets, and threats of della, horrida bella, ferve no other 
purpofes, but thofe of propagating their own want of talent and 
temper, and of increafing the demand for the Critical Review. 





We fhall take leave of this gentleman with a piece of advice, 
not to talk fo dogmatically on fome fubjeéts which he does not 
underftand. For example, (p. 57) he makes a difference be- 
tween the philofophical and phyfical principles of Sir Ifaac 
Newton: are not all the principles contained in his Prin- 
cipia both phyfical and philofophical? By philofophical, our critic 
means mathematical: but furely he is not fo ignorant as to think 
the principles are mathematical. Sir Ifaac Newton has proyed 
his conclufions in a manner ftriétly geometrical; but we believe 
_our author is the firit man who has difcovered his Data to be 
geometrical : a difcovery worthy of fo learned a critick. 
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Foretcn ARTICLES. 


Art. XI, Differtation fur le Papyrus, par M. le Comte de Cayluss 


O this learned nobleman, the world is already indebted 
for fome curious inveftigations of natural knowledge. 


This differtation on the Egyptian Papyrus is a fort of a com 
mentary upon Pliny’s account of this matter, illuftrated by the 
obfervations of Guilandia, a natural philofopher, who wrote in 
the year 1576. ‘To this memoir are added fome curious ex- 
planations, difcuffions, and refle€tions, by the celebrated Fu/- 
feu; and the whole is further iluftrated by copper-plates, ex- 
hibiting the plants of the Sicilian and Madagafcar Papyrus, which 
feem to be nearly, though not altogether the fame with thofe 
of Egypt. 


The Papyrus, or the Cyperus Niliacus, is a large plant that grows 
wildin the midft of the ftagnating water left in hollow places after 
the inundation of the Nile. We are told by Theophraitus and 
Pliny, that the natives ufed the roots of it for firing, as well as 
for the other purpofes of wood: that they built little boats of 
the plant itfelf, and formed the inner bark into fails, matts, 
garments, coverlids, and cordage: that they chewed it both 
raw and fodden, and fwallowed the juice as a dainty; but, of all 
its ufes, the moft celebrated was that of its ferving to write 
upon, like the paper of thefe days, which derives its name from 
this plant of Egypt. The intermediate part of the ftalk was 
cut and feparated into different Lamine, which were fet apart, 
and dried in the fun for the manufacture. ‘Thefe Lamine were 
joined together horizontally and tranfverfely, in fheets or leaves, 
upon a fmooth board; then moiftened with water, which dif- 
folved a kind of vifcous glue in the pores of the plant, ferving 
to cement and render the whole uniform. The fheet being 
thus formed was put into a prefs, and afterwards dried for ufe. 
Such was the procefs of making paper in Agypt: but, as the 
fheets were coarfe, brown, unequal, and imperfeé&, the Ro- 
mans invented methods to bring the fabrick to perfection. 
They coritrived a glue or gum, by means of which they could 
occafionally enlarge the fize and volume. They bleached it to 
a furprifing degree of whitenef$: they beat it with hammers, 
fo as to: render it more thin and lefs porous: they fmoothed 
and polifhed it with ivory ; and, by a fort of calendar, gave it a 
fhining giofs like that of the Chinefe paper. According to the 
different degrees of delicacy, whitenefs, and fize, it acquired 
different appeilations, cither from the names of particular ma- 
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hufaéturers, from the great perfonages who ufed it, or from the 
particular ufes to which it was put, fuch as, the Fausian, the Li- , 
wian, the Claudian, the Imperial, the Hieratic, and the Amp bitheatrics 


Art. XII. Di ertations Hiftoriques, politiques, et litterairess 


Hiftorical, political, and literary differtatidns, by the count 
de Guafco, fellow of the royal focietics of London and 
Berlin, &c. 


Thefe volumes contain four differtations, fume of which have 
been read in the royal acadenty at Paris, and honoured with the 
prize. They are ufhered forward by an advertifement, wherein 
the author gives his reafons for this undertaking 5 ; and obferves, 
that he is aware of the little regard he is likely to meet with in 
an age when learning is not the prevailing tafte, and in which 
few produ€tions meet with encouragement, except they are ro- 
mantic, fatirical, dramatic, or tranflations from the Englifb. The 
Jaft is a complaint which gives us room to hope, that France 
will foon confefs our more elegant tafte and more finifhed: eru- 
dition, as fhe is now forced to acknowledge out fupeviority of 
arms, and excellence in political knowledge. 


The firft of thefe differtations treats of the ftate of learning 
and the fciences under Charles VI. and Charles the VII; 
Under the former of thefe princes, he fhews us, that poetry, 
hiftory, painting, and all the polite arts, found grateful protec- 
tion at court. The latter founded univerfities at Gaen and 
Poitiers, and reftored that of Paris to proper regulations ; but 
diminifhed the number of its fcholars, which, in the preceding 
reign was rated at 20,000, by excluding the Englith. This 
univerfity was then in fuch high reputation, that the different 
parties which divided the kingdom united in that one point 
of feeking her approbation; and the doctors of Paris were 
often fummoned by royal authority to the privy-council, where 
their opinions were treated with veneration. Yet a tafte for the. 
belles lettres, poetry excepted, did not even now univerfally 
prevail. They were the favourite ftudy of but few; and in the 
catalogiie of the king’s library we find only one copy of Cicero. 


In this differtation a curious reader will find many things to’ 
pleafe him, relating to the then ftate of philofophy, hiftory, 
poetry, architeéture, mufic, fculpture, and painting; as well 
as of fpeétacles, fhews, and public diverfions. Our author has 
found the art of engaging the attention, and at.the fame time 

roved himfelf an able mafter of his fubjeé&t, which he illuftrates 
by exfra&ts from the poets that flourifhed in this era: he alfo 
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ertumerates the cotemporary hiftorians, and points out their 
different manner of writing. 


"The fecond differtation turns upon the reafons that induced 
the Romans to create a magiftrate for {trangers, who bore the 
title of a Pretor; and M. Guafeo inquires into the nature of his 
office, the people that were fubfervient to it, and the time 
during which it fubfifted. The rife, rights, and liberties of 
afylums afford a copious fubject for the third differtation ; and 
the fourth treats of fuch places as have preferved their own laws 
and privileges after they have been conquered by a foreign force, 
with the reafons for fo doing, and their rights thereto : in which 
he manifedts a good déal of political knowledge. He has pro- 
mifed us another volume of thefe differtations ; and from the 
order, perfpicuity, learning, and tafte of thefe before us, we 
may venture to pronounce that the whole will bea pleafing and 
initructive colle€tion, worthy the perufal of every friend to 
erudition. 





Art. XIII. Paiuntrince, and EncRAVING. 


N our Review of March lait, we gave an account of two very 

ingenious paintings, and concluded with a wifh that fome of 
our admirals would furnifh an artift with a fubjeé& for a vic- 
tery at fea. But though that has been as yet out of their power, 
becaufe the French have ufed every art to difappoint them ; 
many of our private captains have given convincing proofs of 
true Britifh fpirit and condu&, particularly in two inftances: the 
firft is that of Capt. Forreft in the Augufta, who, with Capt. 
Suckling in the Dreadnought, and Capt. Langdon in the Edin- 
burgh, carrying in all no more than 184 guns and 1232 men, 
engaged four French fhips of war, and three large frigates, car- 
Frying 368 guns, and 3440 men, off Cape Francois, on O&ober 
21, 17573 which French fquadron they defeated, and obliged 
to retreat into their own harbour. The other is the taking the 
Foudroyant of 84 guns and 880 men by the Monmouth of 64 
guns and 480 men, off Carthagena, in the night ofthe 28th Feb. 
£758; where, though the brave Capt. Gardiner loft his life in 
the action, yet by the good conduét of Lieut. Cartret, and his 
other officers and crew, victory declared in favour of the Englith. 


Of thefe gallant and remarkable engagements Mr. Paton, an 
ingenious fea-painter, has favoured us with two admirable re- 
prefentations. How far this artift, who has not yet had fuf- 
ficient opportunities of fhewing his abilities, may deferve en- 
couragement, we leave the public to determine: thofe who 
have feen the paintings encouraged him, by their approbation, 
to have two prints engraved from them, which he has now ex- 
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hibited; and in the execution of which his education in the 
royal navy feems to have greatly affifted. 


We cannot but exprefs our approbation of the fcene of action 
in the firft piece, wherein each captain difplayed his conduc: 
and bravery. This he has judged would make the beft paint- 
ing ; and he was enabled to draw it, from good accounts, in fuch 
a manner as to expre{s to every one converfant in fhipping, the 
diiference between the Englifh and French marine,- and to pre- 
ferve the keeping fo effential to perfpective. 


In the other, he has ftruck out a new beauty, in preferving 
the main light by the firing of the cannon, notwithftanding the 
fine effeé&t which the moon alfo occafions ; a diftin@ion we con-— 
ceive attended with no fmall difficulty. Herein the judicious 
may find how far he is entitled to their favour : we heartily, wifh 
him the fuccefs his merit deferves; and think his-dedication to 
the officers concerned in both aétions a tribute juftly due to their 
-bravery. 
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Art. 14. The Guardian. A Comedy of two AAs. As it is performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. Ofavo. Pr. ts. Newbery. 


HE generous and charitable occafion upon which this 
tranflation was firft exhibited on an Englifh theatre ren- 
ders it facred from criticifm; nor indeed can it with any colour 
of juitice be pretended that it is not equal, if not fuperior, to the 


original : the reader therefore is to underftand. all that is faid 


here as being applicable to the charaéters of the original only. 


The performance itfelf is decent, and the manner not immoral. 


‘The ftory in thort is this: Mr. Heartly, a gentleman turned 


of forty, is guardian to Harriet, a young lady worth forty thou- 
fand pounds. Young Clackit, who had a dependence upon his 
uncle Sir Charles Clackit, and who is the very pink of coxcombs, 
fancies that Harrict is in love with him, and brings his unele 
Sir Charles (who though no great wit, had fenfe enough to fee 
his nephew was a fop) pretty much into the fame opinion ; and, 

thro’ fome accidental circumftances, Heartly, who is reprenfeted 
as a man of fenfe and virtue, comes to be of the fame way of 
thinking, and preffes Harriet for an immediate confummation 
of the match. Harriet is fecretly in love with her guardian, 
and tells him that fhe never thought of young Clackit, but 
that fhe had fet her affe€tions upon an older man. Meanwhile, 
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all fhe can do to affront young Clackit cannot cure him of the 
conceit that fhe is in love with him, and he proceeds accordingly. 
This drives mifs Harriet to her chamber, which, with fome other 
myfterious behaviour, gives Heartly fome apprehenfions that he 
had miftaken her inclinations, efpecially confidering how cons 
fummate a coxcomb young Clackit was, and how unworthy ofher 
affections: Yet itill, however, he is inclined to believe fhe loves 


the fop. 


Harriet defires a private interview with Heartly, who meets 
her full of this notion, but defires her to make up matters 
with her lover. She entreats him to write a letter to that pur- 
pofe, which fhe fhall diétate. _He complies and writes, but fhe 
contrives it fo that it fhall be a letter to himfelf; and to put the 
matter beyond all doubt, at the clofe of the letter, fhe mentions 
the tender care he had of her in her infancy. This expreflion 
ftartles Hearthy, and yet the letter is fent away to young Clackit. 
Heartly however retires in confufion and concern at what had 
happened. Mean while Sir Charles is waiting for the final an- 
fwer, in favour of his nephew; and at laft Heartly, who now 
more than fufpects the truth, enters to him, and endeavours to 
uudeceive him as to hisnephew. While they are converfing to- 
gether, Lucy, Harriet’s pert waiting-maid, and a true French 
fuivante, breaks in upon them; and perfuades old Sir Charles, 
that the perfon on whom her lady had placed her affections 
was no other than himfelf. This occafions fome pleafing 
repartees between the uncle and the nephew, who had brought 
a fet of mufick to celebrate his nuptials, and who triumphs in 
the letter fent him by Harriet. She enters, and by her beha- 
viour renews the conteft between the uncle and the nephew; 
but at laft Heartly, who is now thoroughly convinced of her 
fentiments, fteps in, acknowledges that he had been long f{e- 
cretly in love with her, and fairly carries her off. 


It may be unneceffary, after this detail, to point out the ab- 
furdities of the plot. Heartly is a man of fenfe: he thinks his 
ward a young lady of fuperlative difcernment, and yet imagines 
her to be in love with an egregious coxcomb; and what is ftill 
more extraordinary, though he is all this while deeply in love 
with her himfelf, he pufhes on the match between her and this 
coxcomb fo violently, that he fearce gives her fair play, or leave 
to anfwer for herfelf. Even after the defigned blunder fhe makes 
at the clofe of her letter, he remains convinced for a long time 
the {till loves Clackit. As tothe chara€ters, they are unmarked 
and unmeaning ; fuch a coxcomb as Clackit never appeared in 
lite ; and fuch a man of fenfe as Heartly never exifted in nature, 
nor could, with any probability, fugh a ftratagem have been 
carried into execution, 
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Art. 15. The Beldames. A Poem.- Quarto Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


- This rhapfody ferves to affure us, that beldames are the very 
worlt fort of women : that the author holds them in deteftation ; 
and that many of his acquaintance by no means deferve to be 
placed among the number. We wanted no ghoft, the reader 
will be apt te cry out, to inform us of this; and yet this is all: 
the information the prefent performance is likely to beftow. So 
little improvement do we meet with in modern poetry, that it 
is now almoft fallen into difrepute. Half a century ago, poe- 
tical productions were fafhionable : at prefent, he that writes in 
verfe has fcarce a chance tobe read ; and at beft is foon forgotten. 
The reafon of this change of tafte in the public may be, that 
in modern poetry we merely ftudy to amufe without convey- 
ing information ; and have a chain of trite thoughts prettily or- 
namented running through many well-known performances :, 
thus we admire the poet, without feeling his beauties. It were, 
doing injuftice to the poem in view not to allow that it contains 
many lines of great beauty ; but then there appears little con-, 
nection in the featiments, and the whole feems clouded with 
aeedlefs obfcurity. | 


* No Bedlam bard with phrenzy fir’d, 

‘ No prophetefs by hell infpir’d, 

* Creative boafts fo rich a vein 

* As fwells the Beldame’s teeming brain, 
« And mocking ftudy, wit, and fenfe, 
* Flows in unletter’d eloquence. 


« Thus beyond truth’s contracted line 
* Invention’s univerfe is thine. 
« Thine every tale that fiction brings, 
¢ Whether the foars with painted wings, 
« Or plunges in the depths of night 
For horrid deeds, unknown to light. 
There fhould fhe mark fome real blot, 
Tho’ long forgiv’n, tho’ long forgot ; 
« God’s cancell’d grace her rage refumes, 
« The crime rejudg’d, the man fhe dooms ; 
* In deeper dyes the {preads the ftain, 
« And pitying heav’n relents in vain.” 


The poet, ’tis probable, only defigned a compliment to his. 
friends ; but whatever obligations they may lie under to him 
on the prefent occafion, the lovers of facréd poefy it is feared 
will by no means acknowledge themfelves his debtors. 
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Art. 16. The Happy Orphans: an authentic hiftory of perfons in 
high life. With a variety of uncommon events, and Jurprifing 
turns of fortune. Two volumes, 12mo. Price 65. Woodgate 
and Brooks, 2 


We were willing to fufpend our account of this produétion, 
till we had leifure to read it ; an honour, not due to many of 
the novels of thefe our romancing days : but as we had received 
fome complaints of its being a piracy, and taken, almoft ver- 
batim, from a novel of Mrs..Heywood’s, entitled the Fortunate 
Foundlings, we thought juftice and impartiality required us to 
examine, whether the charge was well founded. Upon com- 
paringthen the Happy Orphans, with that farrago of adven~ 
tures, the Fortunate Foundlings, we cannot but declare, that, 
though the foundation of both ftories have fome affinity, the 
conduét, manners, and intervening adventures, are almoft as 
diflimilar as light and darknefs ; and that, the heroes and he- 
roines of one and the other, feem to be very different perfo~ 
nages, both in their ideas andexpreffions. ‘There is nothing in 
the Happy Orphans of the smprobable or ab/urd; and the prin- 
cipal characters, thofe of Rutland, the countefs of Suffolk, Ed. 
ward and Lucy, and Breyfield,- are placed in a light to do credit ‘ 
to virtue aad honour, and to excite imitation. On the contrary, 
the vicious charaéters will not fail to produce contempt and ab- 
horrence. The itile, though not the moft unexceptionable, is 
yet natural and eafy, and the language of the dialogue-part, 
fuch as befits the feveral ftations of the fpeakers, If it is a 
tranflation from the French (which we have fome reafon to be- 
lieve) we with the editor had taken yet greater liberties with his 
original; for, notwith{tanding his émprovements, we can perceive 
he has not fhaken off his fetters intirely, and, in many places 
feems not a little bewildered, even in the altcrations he has 
made. Some of the refleétions are new; but the greateft part, 
fuch as mutt occur to every thinking mind; however, not ab- 
furd on that account, in a piece that feems honeftly intended, to 
mingle the profitable with the pleafant. We could with, indeed, 
fince we muit be deluged with fuch performances, that every 
one was written with fo good an aim: “it would be a happinets 
to thofe idle or trifling beings, who glean the chief of their 
fentiments from them, and never think higher than romances 


and novels enable them to do. 


Asa fpecimen of this novel, we will fubjoin a few reflections 
of the countefs of Suffolk, which convey fome truths, we could 
wifh our gallant male readers would improve. Speaking ta 
Lucy of the poor, ruined, and abandoned madamoifelle St. 
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Hermione, fhe fays, ‘Ah! my Lucy, how hard as the lot of 
« thofe ill-fated maids, who fuffer themfelves to be thus de- 
« ceived ; abandoned by their relations and friends, traduced 
« and reviled by all the world; even pity, that ineffectual, that 
‘ unavailing, nay, often infulting remedy, denied thems; and 
‘ often, too often, forced defperately into further wickednefs, 
* becaufe the virtuous and untainted, will neither believe, nor 
* affift their repentance. All this while, the infamous {poilers 
* of their honour, who, in general, ufe every fubtle art to de- 
* coy, are, fuch is the corruption of mankind, contrary to reli- 
* gion, reafon, and common fenfe, received every where with 
* eclat, and, if their devilifh deeds fhould be bruited abroad, 
‘ they are fo far from meeting with cenfure or contempt, that 
* they are applauded by their own fex; and, it is even a re- 
* commendation in their addrefles to the other. But, my Lucy, 
* fin and vice, however they may be difguifed, under whatever 
* {pecious pretences or authorities they may be cloaked, amongft 
* mankind, are the moft horrid and unnatural aéts of rebel- 
* lion againft the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth ; againft 
‘ the reafon and nature of things, and againft the beauty, or- 
* derand harmony of the moral and inteilectual world !—Shall 
“ we joi the rabble of mankind, great artd fmall, in loading 
* the wretched female with all the reproach and fhame? Shall 
* fhe, who, perhaps, was actuated by the fincereft love and ten- 
« dernefs, work’d off of her guard by oaths, vows, and protef- 
* tations of honour and conftancy; fhall fhe alone bear all the 
“ burden of the iniquity ? Hard, indeed, would be her cafe ! 
* No, my dear, let the wretch who can thus proftitute every 
“ facred regard, who can impofe upon innocence and fimplici- 
‘ ty, by thofe very means that would even deceive the moft 
* punctual and honourable merchant or tradefman, in his deal- 
* ings, and would be punifhed feverely by.the laws of every 
‘ civilized nation ; let fuch a wretch have no pity, no compaf- 
* fion from you or me! Let us differ from the Canaille, as I 
‘ did upon this occafjon! Such a tongue and fuch a counte- 
‘ nance as L’Anglai’s, was too irrefiftible even with me, his be- 
‘ haviour was too captivating, to leave, in an unprejudiced 
‘ mind, any blame upon this young lady.’ 


Art. 17. Ver-Vert : or, the Nunnery Parrot. An heroic poem. In 
four cantos. Infcribed to the. Abbefs.of D*®***, Tranflated from 
the French of Monf. Greffet. 4t0. Price 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


The ftory of this poem is trite, tho’ laughable, but as it is 
here told, improbable ; yet, foolifh (and nothing can be more 


fo) as it is, it is fo prettily told in the original, that we may 
N 4 compare 
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compare it to a fprat ftewed in French claret. The tranflator’s 
abilities in pretty poetry, are too well known for us to give any 
defcription of them here; but tho’ the tranflation infinitely ex- 
ceeds the criginal, we wifh he~had ftuck by the plain, humou- 
rous verfification of Prior and Swift, without any alteration of 
the common meafure or ftanza. 


The ftory, in a very few words, is this: The nuns of Ne 
vers had a parrot, whom they called Ver-Vert, fent them from 
America ; and it was fo improveable a dear lovely creature, that 
it learnt the whole language of the nunnéry, and could talk to 
every fifter in her own way. In fhort, all devout and moral 
difcourfes were alike to the parrot, and it gave equal fatisfac- 
tion in every fubje& that could be mentioned in fuch fanétified 
walls. Bye and bye the fame of the parrot reached the ears of 
the nuns of Nantes, and they conceived fo violent a paffion to fee 
Ver-Vert, that they fent a letter to their fifters of Nevers, in- 
treating the favour they would fend them for a few days the 
bird, of which they had heard fo many prodigies; and begging 
to fend it down the Loire by water, in a paffage-boat. 


After fome oppofition from the younger nuns this requeft 
was granted, and Poll was put on board a boat, where he had 
for his fellow paffengers two ladies of pleafure, a talkative 
nurfe, two Gafcons, a vagrant monk, and three dragoons ; 
and during the time of his pafflage (which by the bye could laft 
but a very few days) Poll forgot all the devout language of the 
nunnery of Nevers, and learned all the ob{cenity and profanenefs 
of his fellow paflengers. When he was brought to Nimes, the 
reader inay eafily figure to himfelf the furprize that ftruck the 
impati nt {ifters, when. inftead of the language of devout nuns, 
they hearc fiem Poll gil the ribaldry and bawdry he had picked 
up on boaid the paflage-boat. But as a fpecimen of the abi- 
Jities and manner of the tranflator, we fhall give his own words, 


« And not maturely having weigh’d, 

‘ The horror of the words he faid, 

« Replied, in military phrafe, _ 

* What damn'd fools nuns are now-a-days ! 
‘ Our hiit’ry notes that on the way 
Thefe words he’d heard the failors fay. 
¢ At this, with looks demure, another 
The holy fifterhood among,, 

« (Willing to make him hold his tongue) 
‘ Cry’d, fe for fhame my dearef? brother ! 

¢ For thanks this deareft brother {wore, 

¢ And us’d, fagacioutly enough, 

‘ One fyllable that rimes to more, 

‘ *Gainft which few female ears are proof. 


aA 


“ Jefu 7 
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#¢ Jefu ! good mother, fhe exclaim’d, 

«* 'This is fome wicked witch, ’tis clear, 
** And not the bird of Nevers fam’d, 

“« To friends of our religion dear! 

* Here Sutler like he cry’d aloud 

“ The devil feize this noify crowd ! 

‘ By turns each fifter did effay 
© To curb the feather’d grenadier, 

* And each as faft was fent away 

« With fomething buzzing in her ear; 
* For, laughing at the younger tribe, 

« He mimick’d their loquacious rage, 

‘ And, ftill more freely to defcribe 

« The dull grimace of f{colding age, 

* He ridicul’d the dying clofes 

« Of precepts fnuffled thro’ their nofes: 
* But, what was worfe than all the reft, 
« By thefe dull fermons much opprefs’d, 
« And with unvented choler fwelling, 

“ He thunder’d out each horrid word, 
* The very tars in noife excelling, 

« Which on the river he had heard ; 

* Curfing and {wearing all along, 

* Invoking ev’ry pow’r of hell, 

« Whilft Bs redundant from his tongue, 
« And Fs emphatically fell. 

‘ The fenfe of what they heard him {peak 
* The younger filters could not tell, 

* For they believ’d his language Gree&. 

¢ Next hecame out with dlcod, and zounds,’ ) 
‘ Damnation,—brimftone,—firre,—and thunder $ 
« The grate, at thefe terrific founds, 

« Trembling is almoft fplit afunder ;’ 


In fhort, poor Poll was fent back to Nevers with difgrace 
and deteftation ; and his former miitreffes perceiving the la- 
mentable apoftacy he had fallen into, decreed him to faft from 
all the dainties he had been ufed to for two months, and in- 
flited other penances upon him. This feverity had the wifh’d- 
for effe&t, and Poll recovered his former devout ftrain ; upon 
which he was releafed from his penances, and re-inftated in 
all the luxurious privileges he had enjoy’d formerly. But alas! 
thofe fudden alterations in his way of living, had a fatal effec 
upon this fweet creature’s conititution ; for he fell fick, and dying, 


was moft magnificently entombed. 


Thus, 
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Thus, gentle reader, in honour to the abilities of the tran- 
flator, whom we again venture to pronounce to be a prefzy.poet, 
you have the hiftory of his Ver-Vert. If there is in it any mo- 
ral, the reader mult find it out. 


Art. 18. The Simplicity and Popularity of the Divine Revelations, 
and their fuitablene/s to the circumftances of mankind, A Sermon, 
preached in the High-Church of Edinburgh, Nov. 8, 1757. At 
the opening of the Jynod of Lothian and'Tweeddale. By Robert 
Dick, M. A. one of the minifiers of Edinburgh. 8vo. . Price 
6¢. Hamilton. 


This difcourfe we will venture to recommend as one of the 
beit we have lately feen. Mr. Dick has difplayed his learning in 
a manner that renders it edifying and entertaining. ‘The ftile 
is eafy, elegant, and fimple ; the method clear and judicious, 
and the reafoning ftrong and conclufive. | 


Art. 19. Obfervations on the Uje of Bathing ; warm and cold: and 
the difeafes it will cure without a door. With an account of the 
Cicer Venereum, or eptBwbos ; the celebrated reftorative among the 
antient Grecks, ufed in their baths and at their tables. Illufirated 
with its figure. 8vo. Price 1s.6d. Davis. 


It may perhaps be fufficient to acquaint the reader, that this 
performance is penned by the author of moft of the eighteen- 
penny medical and phyfical pamphlets that have appeared for up- 
wards of a year. We find it methodically digefted under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz. Of the ufe of bathing in general ; of the ufe 
of bathing among the Greeks and Romans; of the feveral ufes 
of the warm bath; of bathing for relaxation only; of the 
Grecian oils and ointments, a long chapter, containing‘noth- 
ing; of the ufe of the warm bath in England, with Grecian 
ointments, promifing the reader enteftainment, but, lke a 
jilt, difappointinting his expectations ; of the the ufe of the 
warm baths, with the affiftance of the /megmata of the Greeks, 
an extreme erudite, and profound chapter; of the virtues of 
the Grecian cicer or provocative chich ; of the medicated baths of 
the antients ; of the dangers which attend warm bathing ; and, 
laitly, of cold bathing. 


The reader is not to imagine, that we have here given him 
a fummary of this laboured treatife. We have done him more 
juftice : he is prefented with the whole; nothing appearing un- 
der the above heads, befides an addition of certain fuperfiuous 


lines, 


Art. 
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Art. 20. 4x Effay to prove the Superiority of the prefent dge and Na- 
tion over that of any former. In anf-wer to the ingenious, but ma- 
levolent writer, of an Eftimate of the Manuers and Principles of 
the Times. By Britannicus. 8ve. Price 6d. Hope. 


A rhapfody of bombaft, by which thé wretched author could 
propofe to himfelf neither profit or credit. 


Art. 21. Obfervations on the Account given of the Catalogue of the 
Royal and Noble Authors of England, &c. in Art. VI. of the 
Critical Review, No, 35. for December, 1758. Where the 
unwarrantable liberties taken with that work, and the honourable 
author of it, are examined and expofed. 8vo. Price 6d. Wood- 


gate. 


We fancy Mr. Walpole will not think himfelf much obliged 
to this champion, who has ftepped forth as a volunteer, to chaf- 
tize the authors of the Critical Review. If there is any wit or 
argument in. the epithets of dull, fcurrilous, fupid, apothecary, 
yar, fellow, &c. then this performance abounds with both. 
What fort of a fellow this would appear in propria perfona, we 
know not ; but this we will be bold to fay, that his writing 
favours ftrong of the /ick-trencher. Alas! fuch authors ought 
to be more humble, when they confider that there is not afweep- 
kennel in Weftminfter, who cannot call.names as faft, and as 
fluently, as they do ; and even fee thefe names in print for fo 
fmall a price as two fhillings and fix-pence. And now we have 
done with dulnefs and dirt, at leaft, for this number. 


Art. 22. 4 Letter from a gentleman in the country, to a member of 
parliament in town, containing remarks upon a bo0k lately publifoed, 
intituled, ‘The conduc and treatment of John Crookfhanks, Efq; 
‘ late commander of his majefty’s foip the Lark.’ 6d. Brett. 


Though we have been abufed in a public paper, for what we 
modeftly hinted in a former Number, concerning the pamphlet, 
intituled, The condud? and treatment of Fobn Crookfbanks, Efq; &c. 
we are not fuch enemies to Captain Crookfhanks, as to infinu- 
ate any thing that may have a tendency to debar him of that 
juitice, to which every Britifh fubje& has an undoubted title. 
As he complains of having been injured and oppreffed, let his 
cafe be fairly and candidly examined: if he fhall appear to have 
been wronged, his country willdo him right; and then the 
odium of the public will juftly fall upon his oppreffors. In the 
mean time, we may venture to fay, that the pamphlet before 
us is a fhrewd prodution, 


Art, 
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Art 23. The Satires of Ludovico Ariofto. Pr. 35. - Millar. 


The name of this great poet is fo much revered even in Eng- 
land, that the public, we doubt not, will be glad to fee an 
Englifh tranflation of that part of. his works which was leaft 
known in this country. Befides the fire, fpirit, poetry, and 
keen reflexions, which we meet with in thefe {atires, they con- 
tain a thoufand little interefting incidents of a private nature, 
which not only make us acquainted with the life and circum- 
ftances of the author, but alfo ftrongly charaéterize the popes 
and firft perfonages of that age, more happily than we find 
them portrayed in the works of profeffed hiftorians. It is chiefly 
from thefe anecdotes, that the editor has compiled a life of 


Ariofto, prefixed to this tranflation. 


We are given to underftand, in.an adyertifement, that the 
profits of the work are appropriated to the purpofes of humanity ; 
and therefore, we wifh it may meet with all manner of fuccefs. 
With refpect to the merit of the performance, we think it is at 
leaft equal to many tranflations which have been favoured by the 
public, and in many parts fuperior to moft. 

The third fatyr, in particular, is equally keen and elegant, le- 
veiled at the ungrateful neglect of the celebrated pope Leo X. 
who, before his elevation, had been the intimate friend of Ariofto. 


We have not room to infert quotations; but, on the whole, 
beg leave to recommend the tranflation to the indulgence of 


the public. 


Art. 24. The Englifh Pericl-s; or, the four qualifications neceffary to 
make a true flatefman, exemplified in the character and conduct of 
Mr. Secretary Pitt. 8ve. 15. Woodall. 


This pamphlet, notwithftanding the flummery of its title, 
is not without merit. It is a kind of a fermon upon the 
following words of Pericles to his countrymen: ‘ You are 
* much miftaken, to think you are as competent judges of thefe 
‘¢ matters as I, who am a man of experience, that yields to 
‘“< none of you, neither iz knowledge of bufine/s, nor eloquence, nor 
** Jove of country, nor contempt of riches.” 


It happens, indeed, a little ungracefully, that Pericles {peaks 
all this of himfelf; and, in that refpe&, our author’s parallel 
between him and Mr. Pitt fails; but in other refpeéts he has 
fucceeded tolerably well in proving, or rather fhewing, that the 
four characteriftics of a great ftatefman, mentioned by Pericles, 
unite in Mr. Secretary Pitt ; for which laudable attempt, we fhall 
not animadvert upon feveral inaccuracies of ftyle that are to be 


found in this performance. 
Art. 
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Ait. 26. The Life and Adions of Frederic II. King of Pruffia, 
ESc. containing the origin of the houfe of Brandenburg, with an 
epitome of the lives of all the Eleéors of that family. LEmbellifoed 
avith a frontifpiece of his prefent Majefly; a map of Germany, 
and the feat of war in the Empire; plans of the fiege of Prague, 
and the battles of Rosbach and Crevelt. Sve. Price 6s. Wilkie. 


Laudari a laudatis, praife from the praife-worthy, was the 
with of an ancient philofopher; and, perhaps, there is not im 
nature an offering more agreeable. The perfon who pays this 
tribute, the manner in which it is beftowed,. and the perfon’s 
defign who beftows it, is what in reality diftinguifhes excellence 
from power, lays the line between fame and popularity, and 
gives the great or good an opportunity of triumphing in con- 
(cious fuperiority. ‘The undiftinguifhed applaufe with which: 
the great King of Pruflia (perhaps greater before he commenced 
an hero) is here loaded, will, it is feared, add but little to his 
reputation; fince the author feems equally incapable of feleé- 
ing fueh parts of his character as deferve praife, or of praifing 
what he does with elegance or propriety. Some materials col- 
leéted from the King’s own Memoirs, and the news papers of 
the day, compiled without tafte, and almoft without connection, 
are here obtruded upon us for hiftory. One half of the work 
is taken up in a tedious account of the houfe of Brandenburg, 
the other in an unformed journal of the attions of the prefent 
King; and yet the author calls all this hiftory: as well might 
a Gazette be honoured by the fame appellation, The truth is, 
many of our authors at prefent, or our bookfellers, which is 
much the fame, do not fo much confult the wants of the pub- 
lic as their own; and when they have once got a taking title- 
page for a book, find it an eafy matter to write a book to the 
title. 


Our hiftorian (for fo we muft be content to call him) is not. 
more happy in the choice of expreffion, or the deiicacy of fen-, 
timent, than in the arrangement of his materials. His ftile is, 
bombaftic without force, and ornamented without heing grace- 
ful. In fhort, as the Abbé St, Real was called by his cotempo-, 
raries the Shadow of Politenefs, fo we may cail our prefent com- 
piler the Eccho of Vulgarity. But let him fpeak for himfelf: 
* Joachim Neftor was fucceeded by a prince who courted Volup- 
‘ tas, and flighted Minerva.—If John the Cicero and Joachim 
‘ Neitor were patrons of learning —if they firit diminifhed that 
* load of ignorance which covered the face of the eleCtorate— 
‘ if they firft eftablifhed feminaries to teach their fubje&ts tq 

: , alia # know 
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« know themfelves’—Well, what then? Why—< Frederic II, 
« has renovated Greece and Rome at Berlin, and refufcitated 
*« the ages of antiquity.——He is himfelf one great compendium 
* of knowledge, which he has diffufed, without diminifhing, 
“ among his people.’—It were ufelefs to feleét more paffages 
from this performance. Ex uno difcite omnes. Such writers, 
like the pretended captives in Domitian’s triumph, increafe the 
pageantry without enhancing the value of the conqueft, or the 
reputation of the conqueror. 


Art. 26. A Parallel, in the Manner of Plutarch, betaveen a mf? 
celebrated Man of Florence and one fearce ever heard of in Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Mr. Spence. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Dodifley. 


We are at a lofs whether moft to commend the execution or 
the defign of this little parallel. Mr. Spence, who has already 
exerted his talents in behalf of indigent merit, and brought 
the blind, bard from obfcurity into fame, has here made an ef- 
fort of the fame nature, which we hope will be crowned with 
equal fuccefs. We cannot without pleafure behold a man thus 
conferring reputation on others, while he fecures it to himéfelf. 
We cannot without pleafure find a patron of literature ferving 
amongft us, giving all perhaps that he is capable of giving, re- 
lieving diftrefs by a bounty which it is not in the power even 
of royalty to beftow. Magliabechi, that felf-taught literary 
machine, is already well known among the learned; and we 
muft be excufed from gratifying the curiofity of others on this 
fubje&, fince it might in fome meafure obftruct that relief 
which this performance is defigned to beftow. We fhall only 
beg leave to add a ftory of him, not mentioned by Mr. Spence, 
and told by one of his own acquaintance. * Magliabechi once 
‘. attending at the difputes of gradation in a certain Dominican 
‘ convent in the city, the difputants grew warm, and the au- 
“ dience were, as is cuftomary, divided-into parties. Our 
‘ fcholar, who had been filent in the beginning, burned at laft 
« with impatience at the abfurdity and vociferation which he 
* heard prevail ; and at length ftarting up, ‘* Gentlemen, cries 
«* he, you are both in the wrong: you for oppofing what you 
«* don’t Know, and you for defending what you do not believe.” 
Negatur major minor DF confequens, tu vis feire quod non oft fiibile, wis 
tu oppugnare ubi non oppugnatur. ‘This alone ferves to fhew in 
what refpeét he was held, and what authority he affumed among 
his countrymen. How different his fate from that of poor 
Hill, who is oppofed in the parallel. This learned induftrious 
man, without friends, almoft wholly unknown, has been obliged 
to fubfift whole days upon tobacco and water. ‘The friendfhip 

of 
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of the Italian was cultivated by alk the literati of Italy, and his 
talents rewarded by royal munificence ; while the Englifhman 
has been obliged even to wretches for his bread, and forced to 
converfe with ignorants who have no idea.of his defert. - Our 
countryman feems. to have thought, the Italian has only read 
and remembered. To think with juftice upon any fubje@, is 
the privilege only of a few; to read and remember, commonly 
lies level even with the meaneft capacity. 


Art. 27. The Tears of Friendfhip. An. Elegiac Ode, Sacred to the 
Memory of feveral deceafed Friends, and particularly the Rev. Bene 
jamin Grofvenor, D. D: wsho departed this. Life Aug. 27, 1758. 
in the 834 Year of bis Age. By Thomas Gibbons. Quarto. 
Pr. 6d. Buckland. 7 


- It is remarked, that one good poem produces twenty indif- 
ferent imitations. Gray’s Elegy has already been a model to 
{everal inferior poets, who, like him, pour forth, their com- 
plaints in alternate ftanza, Alter et idem nafcitur. The night ap- 
proaches, fit fcene for melancholly and contemplation, the 
bat flits, the’ owls begins to hoot, and-the poet to fing. Mr. 
Gibbons has here bewailed the death of fevera] of his hiends, 
but how grateful foever the task may have been to him, he has 
called up but few of the pathetic powers to make his reader 
fympathize. The ode is pretty long, and would probably 
have been ftill longer, had not the pious poet been ftopt by an 
angel. ‘This minifter then, commifiioned from above, takes u 
the fong, and comforts our mourner. As nothing fhould be loft 
which fuch a meffenger delivers, we fhall.fele& a part of his 
Speech, as a fpecimen of the whole. 


oF « XXXVII. 
« How can’ft thou think it thy Creator’s will 
« Thus to wail o’er the afhes of the dead? ° 
* Heav’n fix’d the rounds of time they fhould fulfil, 
‘ Heav’n order’d when from earth their fpirits fled. 
‘ XXXVI. 
‘ Freed from the chains of flefh, their painful cell, 
« And this dark vale, the range of fin and woe, 
‘ They with their God, inthron’d in glory, dwell, 
« And drink the joys that from his prefence flow. 
« XXIX. 
¢ This world was undefign’d for their abode : 
« *Tis but the ante-chamber, life the hour 
‘ To drefs in robes ting’d with the faviour’s blood, 
* Price of his love, and tdumphs of his pow’r. 
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‘ XL. 
‘ Nor thefe their robes alone, their’s is th’ array 
‘ Of graces, virtues, radiant and divine, 
* That fully’d with no blemith, from decay 
* Secure, o’er all the heirs of glory fhine.” 


There are fo many requifites to form a poet befides piety, 
fenfibility, and even good fenfe, that we are confcious this wor- 
thy man can find no juft caufe of difpleafure at being excluded 
from among the number. 


Art. 28. Tartarian Talis: or, a thoufand and one quarters of 
hours. Written in French by the celebrated Mr. Gulletee, author 
of the Chinefe, Mogul, and other Tales. The whole, for the frrft 
time; tranflated into Englifh 4y Thomas Floyd, Price 35. 
Tonfon. 


_ Wehave here a mixture of French and Afiatic inconfiftence, 
defigned, in vain, to ftrike the imagination with eaftern fub- 
limity, and to captivate the judgment with European correé- 
hefs. Of fuch produétions we may juftly obferve, that they 
difpofe the minds of youth too much in favour of the marvel- 
lous, to leave them a proper relifh for ferious hiftory. How- 
ever, they are a iefs iritoxicating dofe for indolent readers, thar 
moft of our modern novels. 


Art. 29. The Intriguing Coxcomb: or, the fecret hiftory of Sir 
Edmund Godfrey. lluftrated with a variety of incidents which 
happened to himfelf, and the celebrated Mis L———— C ’ 
in the courfe of their feveral years acquaintance; the whole cal- 
culated to amufe and infiru& the attentive reader. 12zmo. Price 
6s. Scott. , 





This is a miferable plagiarifin, partly from a French novel, 
and partly from a performance of the fame nature in Englifh, 
called the Memoirs of a Coxcomé, which was publifhed fom@ 
years ag, but not finifhed. 
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